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HIS JULY on New Zealand's East Coast 
T had occasion to follow the footsteps of 

the family that produced the Maori arti- 
cle inthis issue. Inevitably, wherever I trav- 
el, [hear about GEOGRAPHIC people who've 
worked there in the past. 

Last year in a small town in Syria I was 
told, “We've had vour people here before, 
you know—May 19, 1931!" Usually the gap 
isn’t 30 long, but almost without exception 
the memory is favorable. 

That's no accident. Our writers and pho- 
tographers are advised always to “leave the 
nest as clean as you found it” for the next one 
to come along. In the case of John -Eastcott 
and his wife, ¥va Momatiuk, traveling with 
their 2'/,-year-old daughter, Tara, through 
the land of the Ngati Porou people, they left 
it better than they found it. 

Reports considered inaccurate, insensi- 
tive, or even demeaning had soured these 
Maoris on visiting writers and photogra- 
phers. In short, our team wasn't really 
welcome. Even when they had received 
grudging cooperation, they needed specific 
permission for all photography—and it 
wasn't always forthcoming, at least at first. 

When Larrived with Dr. Tamatt Reedy, 
Secretary of Maon Affairs, anc the proofs of 
Yva's text and John's picture layout, the 
welcome was reserved but warm. To know 
the Maorisat allisto know that not everyone 
would ever be happy with all that is said or 
shown, But those [ met remembered John 
and Vva as good people and found their 
work fair. 

More important, their daughter left her 
own lasting contribution. At a funeral for a 
respected Maorn teacher who had died ina 
car accident, | met Kate Walker, a member 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Maori Education. “I was one who gave 
them a bad time at first. But they cid us a 
great favor by bringing Tara,” Kate said, 

John, a New Zealander, and Yva, being 
from Poland, had taught Tara tospeak both 
English and Polish. “By the time they left,” 
Kate continued, “she was also speaking 
some Maori. Before they came, a lot of our 
people said we couldn't expect children to 
learn two languages. Tara changed that,” 
And for Maori leaders like Kate and Tamati 
Reedyv—dedicated to preserving Maori 
culture—she became an inadvertent ally. 
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Following Cortés 420 
Retracing the 1519 path of the conguistador, 
S. Jeffrey K. Wilkerson and photographer 
Guillermo Aldana E. ride horseback 400 
mules from the Veracnez coast to the ancient 
Aztec capital—todoy's Mexico City. Point- 
ings by Ned and Rosalie Seidler. 


Iberia’s Vintage River 460 
With owo names and a thousand dimensions, 
Portugal’s Qowro—Spaur's- Duero—drains a 
region rich in history, agriculture, and winer- 
its, Marion Kaplan and Stephanie Maze dis- 
cover. A new Troveler’s Map of Spain and 
Portugal supplements the issue. 


Pollen: Gesundheit 

and Beyond 490 
Vital to plant life, the potent grains help 
find oil, solve crimes, track early mon, and 
reveal! ancient climate. Cathy Newman and 
Martha Cooper tell why pollen is not just 
something to sneeze at. 


THE MAORIS 

At Home in Two Worlds 522 
Treasures of the Tradition 342 
Proud Polynesians of New Zealand, the 
Maoris tell Yva Momotik and John Eastcott 
of their struggle to maintain traditions in a 
modern society. Douglas Newton and Brian 
Brake record a unique heritage of beautiful 
iMaort carvings. 


Opening New Doors 954 
Greenery and a sense of space mark the 
newest building in your Society's Washing- 
ton, D.C., headquarters complex. President 
Reagan dedicates it, and Soctety President 
Gilbert M. Grosvenor tells how it anticipates 
needs for decades to come, 


COVER: Trying to escape pollen's miseries, 
two croquet plavers don the Hincherton Hay- 
fever Helmet. Photograph by Martha Cooper, 
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HAT AUDACITY HE POSSESSED, this upstart 
' Spaniard. With acraving for wealth but limited mil- 
itary experience, he landed on the coast of Mexico 
with some 550 men, 16 horses, 14 cannon, and 
a handful of dogs. He was daring, politically 
skillful, at times ruthless, always imaginative. 
Yet how could even Hernan Cortés have imag- 
ined he would soon gain control of one of the 
most powerful empires in the world? 

It was Good Friday, 1519, when Cortés 
stepped ashore on a beach near present-day 
Veracruz (right). He was soon greeted by am- 
bassadors of the great Moctezuma IJ, lord of 
the mighty Aztecs. who presented him with as- 
tonishing gifts. There were gold necklaces and 
ornaments, aturquoise mask, pieces of feather- 
work, richly colored textiles and, most impres- 
sive, disks of hammered gold and silver the size 
of cartwheels. As stunning as they were, they 
omic Were buta hintof marvels yet tocome as Cortés 
led his men inland to the Aztec capital. They would soon clis- 
cover citles larger than anv in Spain, volcanoes reaching into 
the clouds, armies so vast they stretched out of sight, and 
bloody rituals of human sacrifice. Their journey of conquest, 
intrigue, valor, and uncommon luck would change forever the 
face of Mexico. 
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9. TENOCHTITLAN: Island 


ae 
. 


8. AYOTZINGO: A city half 
on Jang, ai water, where 
the Spaniards fect reached 
the lates in the Artec 
heartind Here Cortés was 


(meh-SHEE-kah), That journey of 33 days 
and more than oe miles, & landmark feat of 
perseverance and arms, opened the way toa 
cultural amalgamation that produced mod- 
ern Mexico, part Indian, part Hispanic. The 
sinuous route took Cortés from the humid 
littoral of the Gulf of Mexico across three 
series of mountains—from zero elevation up 
to more than 12,000 feet. 


.. the heroic actions and deeds that we 
accomplished when we won New Spain and 
ity provinces in te company of the valorous 
and daring Captain Hernanda Cortés... 1 
myself saw.... f- have wo other wealth to 
leave my children and descendants except 
this my true and remarkable story. 

BERNAL DLA? DEL CASTILLO 







EN, 462 YEARS LATER, [ set 
j outon horseback to retrace Cor- 

tes's journey, I wanted to follow 
the same long-obscured trails and paths 
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7. CHOLULA: In Cortes's day a major 
religroud center dedicated to the god 
Quetralcoatl, with whom the Spanvare 
wes at first identified, A here, 


standing (77 feet hegh. was the largest 
by votlwme in the word 
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whenever possible. I relied heavily on Cor- 
tess own account, as well as that of the gift- 
ed chronicler Bernal Diaz, whose True 
History of the Conquest of New Spain was 
completed 53 years after the event. I also 
sought out documents preserved in Mexico 
City and in Spain's Archive of the Indies in 
Seville, and stories handed down by the 
“crandfathers” to the people who live along 
the way—such as the spare oral history I 
heard in Chololoyan. 

Hernan Cortes was about 34 years old 
when he undertook his extraordinary jour- 
ney, His birthplace was the town of Mede- 
llin in the Spanish region of Extremadura, 
where poor land and bitter harvests had 
spawned a tradition of sceking one’s fortune 
bearing arms. Extremadura also produced 
Francisco Pizarro, conqueror of Peru, Vas- 
co Ninez de Balboa, discoverer of the Pacif- 
ic Ocean, and Cortés’s lieutenant, Pedro de 
Alvarado, who later conquered Guatemala. 

Willing to take great risks, Cortés also 
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THE ROUTE OF CORTES 


Aa retraced by 4. Jeffrey A. Wilkerson 
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before the author (below, at 
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founded Villa Rica de ta 


first 


with shotguns. They endured 


forrentic! downpours, 


Genare Domingues 


Vero Crue te crcmnvent leral 
restrictions on Ais mission. 
As leader of arn expedition for 
the governor of Cuba, Cortés 
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colonize new ternitory. Bw 
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Cortés’s 400-mile trek 
across Mexico, from the 
oh the 
STOW PHISHES of the Sierra 
Madre Oriental, took Aim 
83 days. The author's part 
rok 5.5. Though they fought 


tropical coast troup 
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morcning deserts, and 
freezing rains. And they 
survived The teeming traffic 
of Mexico C ity fo reach the 
heart of the Artec capital 
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SRAGED ty Auman sacrifices 

Spanish soldiers hurl down idols at 
the main tempte in Cempoala, to the 
horror ofa Potoniac priest (right, 
foreground). The city's feuder, colled 


the Pot Cactgue by the Spartiards, stands 


nthe grip of hwo conguistadores 
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foday schooichtidren chim the steps of 
the same temple (above) 

Despite the Spaniards’ actions, a 
successful ailignce was formed with the 
Totonar people, Cortes won their 
illegionce by boldly ordering some 
visiting Actec tax collectors imprisoned 
To avoid being blamed for the act by 
Moctezuma, however, he also secretly 
omunged fortwo of them to escape, 
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proved himseif an exceptional diplomat, 
winning allies among Indian peoples who 
despised their Aztec overlords 
Fervently religious, be pro- 
hibited human sacrifice and 
erected crosses in tem- 
ples built for the grisly 
rituals. Vet he could be 
ruthless; fearing attack 
in the city of Cholula, he 
slaughtered 3,000 warriors. 

Finally, Cortés could steer 
through the complex legalisms to 
which loth-century Spain was 
treatly attached, Such maneuvering 
led hom to found the first European 
town in What is now Mexico, Villa Rica 
de la Vera Cruz—“rich town of the True 
Cross—wihere I began to retrace his route, 

This was not at today's bustling port of 
Veracruz. The original site, near a beach of 
dark sand 45 miles tothe north, was not deti- 
nitely established until the early 1950s 
Even today no marker honors it 

Cortés hac no authority to establish Villa 
Rica, much less to journey to the creat Aztec 
capital. He had been sent by the governor of 
newly conquered Cuba, also called Fernan- 
dina, to reconnoiter the mainland coast. He 
was to take no risks. Butin his zeal he began 
to exceed his instructions, resulting ima bat- 
Ue with the Maya in Tabasco and wide- 
spread discontent among troops loval to the 
Cuban governor 

He learned about the fearsome Aztecs, 
Whose EMpPITe, encompassing much of mod- 
ern Mexico, was totally unknown in Eu- 
rope. Near the present port of Veracruz he 
received emussaries from Moctezuma, who 
believed that Cortés might be uetzalcoatl 
Prophecy held that this iegendary god- 
ruler would one day return from a 
the east. P. 


Cortes galloped horses on the 














beach and sent stone cannonballs j 
crashing into the forest bevond ; i 


toimpress the Incians. Awed, 
Aztec artists quickly made 
paintings of the Spaniards 
and their weapons for run- 
nersto take to Moctezuma 
[twas the Spaniards’ turn 
to be astonished when Indians 
returned and unloaded lavish 
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gilts including two large disks of hammered 
gold and silver, more than 20 golden animal 
figurines, lengths of decorated cotton cloth, 
and feathered ornaments. 

Eventually the emissaries abandoned the 
Spaniards in hopes that they would leave 
Soon some Totonacs, discontented subjects 
of the Aztecs, appeared and led them to 
Cempoala, their capital. 


they had thetr dwellings well white 
wishedand shining... and ttsermed foone 
of the horsemen that the while shone as s1- 
er, and fie returned gailop- 
ing to say to Cortés how they 
had walls of silver 


\HE WALLS of this 
gleaming city, set 
among irrivated gar- 

dens, were plaster, but Cem- 
poala nevertheless whetted 
the Spanish appetite for con- 
quest With 80,000 or more 
people, it was larger than 
any city in Spain. Exchiimed 
Bernal Diaz: “We -gave 
thanks to God for the discoy- 
ery of sucha country.” 

The people offered the 
famished strangers truil and 
maize cakes. And they 
poured out their grievances 
against Moctezuma. His 
tribute collectors impover- 
ished them and took their sons and daugh 
ters a3 slaves or for sacrifice 

I believe the great decision to march in- 
land was made at fnendly Cempoala. Hut 
how could Cortes go—legally—beyond his 


natrow instructions from the governor of 


Cuba? By founding a town, complete with 
fort and officials. In effect he resigned his 
commission from the governor and took up 
another, us captain general of Villa Rica de 
la Vera Cruz. 

subterfuge? In Spanish eyes this was a 


questionable but legal maneuver. A ship 
was senl with an explanation to Charles V, 
sweetened by Moctezuma's extraordinary 
gifts. Cortés then quelled lingering opposi- 
tion by hanging twoofhis men, flogeime, oth- 
ers, and destroving his entire fleet 
“Believing, therefore, that if the ships 
remained there would be a rebellion. 
whereby all that in the name of (rod and 
Your Highness has been accomplished in 
the land would be prevented,” he advised 
his distant monarch in Europe, “T devised 
n plan, according to which I declared the 





ships unfit to sail and ran them aground.” 
Incredible audacity! Now Cortés himsell 


dared not return to Cuba. He surely would 
have been executed for exceeding his au- 
thority, the fate af many conquistadores. 
Cortés left about 150 men at Villa Rica, 
He took with him most of his soldiers, the 
sailors from the wrecked ships, 40) Totonac 
Warriors and bearers, and a few Indian ser- 
vants from Cuba. He had 15 horses and 14 
cannon. some. men carned the unwieldy 
harquebus, a not very reliable early firearm; 


IKE WALKING UPTHE DOWN ESCALATOR, the author's party struggles 
with poor footing ond steep trol between Aico and [xhuoecon de los Reyes 
(left). Meavy rains have long since washed away most of the flagstones laid down 
conturies ago, At a compétiec beside the Antigua River (above) vampire bats 
biomited the ears of one of the horses during the night 
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others were armed with crossbows, lances Photographer Guillermo Aldana E 
swords, and perhaps pikes joined us from Mexico City. At the last 


Vite Rica survived only a few years be minute the expedition received sth volunteer 
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stared with cu rmosity at our little procession 
six persons on horseback, and two mules 
and two horses as pack animals; Trucks 
roared by a footaway, Yet most villages we 
passed cid notown asingle car20 years ago 

Inthe afternoon we reached the place now 
called Zempoala and setup camp amid ruins 
of lotonac temples, Here Cortés's army had 
been quartered in a single building. No lon- 
gera preat city, empoala is just a large 
town. Its population was decimated in the 
loth century by by-products of the con- 
qquest— epidemics of smallpox and other clis- 
eases to which the Indians had no natural 


resistance 
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EMARKABLE LUCK. enabled the 
Spaniards to communicate with the 
obese chieftain, known to history as 
the Fat Cacique. On the Yucatan coast ( “OF 
had rescued a shipwrecked Spaniard, 

Geronimo de Aguilar, who had lived for 
eight years as a slave of the Mava. And as a 
neg atter a battle nm Tabasco, the 
Maya had given Cortés slaves, including a 
young woman whose native at 
Nahuatl, the Aztec tongue. He 
name to have been Mal 
Spaniards baptized her Marina 

Cortes spoke Spanish to Aguilar, who 
spoke Maya to Dona Marina, who spoke 
Nahuatl to the Fat Cacique. The response 
came back in reverse order. Doha Marina 
served the captain general so effectively that 
the Indians identified Cortés with her. Both 
became known by the reverential form Ma- 
lintzin, later corrupted to Malinche, which 
is now Dofia Marina's name in Mexico 

In Cempoala, Cortés risked losing his new 
allies, many Indians the Totonacs sac 
nificed humans to their gods. Diag recorded 
how they had alreacty found “altars of their 
idols covered with blood and the hearts be- 
Tore the idols anc also... the flint knives 
with which they opened their chests to take 
out the hearts." Horrified, the Spaniards 
watched victims taken before the idols inthe 
main temple. Finally, their religious zeal 
exploded. Soldiers sent the idols crashing 
down the steps (pages 426-7), Furious, To- 
(ona Warriors prepared to fignt 

The Spaniards faced them down, seizing 
the Fat ¢ (lacique and six priests as hostages, 
Cortes tloquently to the Indians 
through our interpreters,” Bernal Diaz said 
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We rode out of Zempoala to a ford on the 
Actopan River, Cortes, joined by hundreds 
af Totonac bearers and warriors, may have 
crossed here. We tried, and failed 
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followed a more southerly route and came at 
the first day's end to the town of Oceloapan 
(oh-say-lo-AH-pan). We went that way. 

Snow-mantled Pico de Orizaba, at 18,855 
feet North America’s third highest peak, 
shone in the Sierra Madre far ahead of us. 
We followed paths upward across a dry, for- 
lorn stretch of rock and thorn forest. Thorns 
slashed our water bags; with earthen jars, 
Cortés was better equipped. 

Delayed several hours by the detour, we 
did not make Oceloapan by nightfall. But, 
being only 15 miles from Cempoala, Oceloa- 
pan could have been reached in a day of 
marching, fitting Bernal Diaz’s chronology. 

A large stone edifice, the temple of the 
wind god, remains at Oceloapan. Like pil- 
grims, we paused to pay respect before set- 
ting up camp on a green swath in a pasture. 
Bats and birds swirled in the evening light. 

Vicki reminded us after dinner: “Cattle 
have a near mania for soap. Be sure not to 
leave your soap outside your tent.” Someone 
forgot. Next morning three wide-eyed 
beasts were sudsing at the mouth, 

We also found Vicki's horse fretting, its 
ears bloodied by vampire bats. Treated with 
bacon grease on the bites, and extra fodder, 
it soon regained its strength. 

Now we followed the Antigua Kiver's 
narrow canyon, slowly gaining altitude in 
aften wild country. We skirted a field of chil- 
ies. A pole in the field bore a metal cross with 
strips of red cloth attached. Many Indians 
place such devices to protect their crops 
from eclipses and spirits that might cause 
blossoms to fall or plants to wither. Trying 
lo escape rain, we spent a night in the de- 
crepit great house of an abandoned sugar 
hacienda—but had to put up our tents inside 
because the roof leaked. 

We had traveled 80 miles since Villa Rica 
and had climbed to 3,000 feet in the outrid- 
ers of the Sierra Madre. [ still wondered 
about Bernal Diaz's mention of Nalapa, 
now almost due north of us. Did Cortés turn 
here? We tested old trails. He could have 
reacherl Xalapa this way, lconcluded, butit 
meant an unlikely 20-mile detour 1,100 feet 
up over intervening ridges and a descent to 
nearly the same spot. 

In his own description of the conquest 
Cortes provided strong evidence that he 
continued generally west instead of 
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detouring. “On the fourth day,” he wrote, “I 
entered a province by the name of Sienchi- 
malen.” In our travels we had reached 
approximately the border between the terri- 
tory of Zempoala and the next Indian prov- 
ince, whose name is rendered today as 
Xicochimalco (she-co-chi-MAL-co). It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that Cortés could have 
fone to Xalapa and still reached the new 


province on the fourth day, 


PAVING SEEN US safely to the his- 
f—® ~=sitorical limits of Totonac lands, Jose 


reluctantly left us here to return to 
his village and cornfields. 

With the truncated cones of old volcanoes 
ahead of us like road markers, we rode on to 
Coatepec. Masked Indian dancers celebrat- 
ing the Day of San Gerénimo whirled in 
front of a church whose entrance was 
wreathed with flowers and greenery. Their 
wooden masks, reflecting the popular image 
of the conquerors, were embellished with 
exaggerated European features: long noses, 
great mustaches, and thick, dark beards. 

We continued on a mossy pathway, still 
known as the Camino Real—‘royal road” — 
paved with cobbles in colonial days over an 
older Indian road. Townsmen told me the 
road was Cortes's route, 

Shade trecs for coffee plants, covered 
with bromeliats, arched overhead, The am- 
bience was compelling, even magical, con- 
juring a spell of long apo. Time settles easily 
among the Indians of the isolated region that 
was ancient Xicochimalco, like the soft rays 
of sunshine filtering through the vegetation. 
Antiquity has everyday reality here; imagi- 
nation is not needed, 

Oldsters still speak Mexicano, a surviv- 
ing dialect of Nahuatl. But for fear of ridi- 
cule many do not admit they speak it. 
Buying provisions, [ asked a woman in 
Mexicano if she spoke the language. “No,” 
she said perfunctorily, but her broad smile 
told all. 

We camped near the town of Xico, In the 
patio of the church at the end of the main 
street | saw a huge carved stone, obviously 
once part of a pre-Columbian idol. On one 
side were wax drippings. When I passed 
again a little later, a candle burned on top. 
The only people nearby were several women 
sweeping out the church, Could one of them 
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have placed the offering on the ancient 
stone? Tasked the priest about the stone; he 
pave it no importance, Still, 

Some students of Cortés'’s journey have 
identified the present Xico as the capital of 
the old Indian province. Cortés, however, 
described a much more formidable citadel— 
of “great strength and built in-a position 
immensely strong by nature,” 

The description fits a remote site called 
Old Nico, known today to few persons out- 
side the sheltering mountains, The conquer- 
or hac no easy time getting there. Nor did 
we. From Aico we followed a twisting, 
Climbing path. Near a bend Guillermo 
reined in his horse, cupped an ear, and ex- 
claimed “Thunder!” But the sky was blue. 

Then straining mules careened into view, 
dragging long planks that bumped noisily on 
the rocks of the trail. The woodcutters’ eves 
settled on a soldier escorting us, Nervously 
one asked, “Are you-forestry police?” 

When we said we were not, they bade usa 
terse “adios” and bolted down the slope. Ile- 
gal woodcutting is an enduring problem in 
the hirhlands 

Three thousand feet above Mico and 110 
miles into our journey, we stood at the en- 
trance to a small hidden valley with a few 
houses scattered among the cornfields 
Along one side rose the steep mountain 
tapped by the Aicochimaico fortress. 


tie LIFE miserable for 
expedition funds Gencro 
DOnnunguer, left, and Julio 
Lagunes, a mulein the author's 
party gives a lesson on the 
meaning of stubborn. Thoweh 
they proved to be good pack 
animals on the long journey, the 
mutes could balk ot being 
loaded up for the day, To be 
persiiiided to perform their 
remit duties, thev somehnies 
hud fo be Aobbhed with a nope 
and blindfolded with a 
handkerchief 

The Actecs had never seen 
anvihing like a horse before 
Cortés brought fils steeds 
ashore. Mistaken for giant deer 
by carly evewtiinesses, they were 
rhought to be hunting animals 
thar could chase down enemies. 
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We climbed slowly to the top, over a series 
of terraces. From the summit, at 8,250 feet 
according to my altimeter, we could see the 
long slow curve of the mountains down to 
the coastal plain and even the glitter of the 
sea. We roamed among piles of stone that 
had been the temples and palaces where 
Cortés had been feted and provisioned, (yn 
the terraces and among the stones Indians 
had planted the corn for which the valley 
is famous. 

According to local tradition, several dec- 
ades aro an outsiver—an official—had tak- 
en idols from the citadel. One was greatly 
revered as the god of corn. So fiercely did the 
local people protest that the statue was re- 
turned. Somewhere in the secret valley the 
Inclians had bideden it. 

Lfeltsure we were watched. In the valley 
no one had offered totalk tous—there are no 
guides here for infidels. But the corn still 
grows, and the Indians know why 

We left Aico, but at our next camp we 
heard of another venerated stone that 
eounced suspiciously ancient. Gengro and | 
resolved to find it 

The elacier-clad summit of Orizaba, 
called Citlaltépet—“mountain of the 


stars’ —by the Indians, rose above us. Sucl- 
denly Genaro gave a shout; ahead was 2 
massive, distorted jaguar carved in volcanic 
Large as a sofa, it faced Orizaha, 


rock 








AND S DALIGHT Oy tradition 
shape Indian-style pottery (below) 


nd formvlicuse near the town of Aautla, 


Os grandmother sits nearby stripping 

am from cobs for grinding. Chutside in 
the dusty courtvard, the potter's husband 
[nhs 2 horse in circles (Left) to 
PUVerize cCidy needed for her work 
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sacred to many [ncians in Cortes’s time. 

The summit is the first point in eastern 
Mexico to be lighted by the risingsun. I won- 
dered how many centuries this fearsome de- 
ity had viewed dawn 's frst light retlected on 
the icy cone of the sacred mountain 

Homage 15 still paid to the stone carving 
when plagues threaten crops. For the people 
of this secluded realm, the present is never 
SPCUre enough 

Che monster's face is battered. The scars 


are old. Cortés : 


{HE TRAIL went higher, and dee; 
er. Use and erosion had worn it as 
, much ws ten feet into the @¢arth. Ln- 
cessant rain soaked us and made the path a 
virtual streambed as we struggled upward. 
The route balanced on the sharp spine of.a 
niodge, then became a tunnel, canopied with 
dripping ferns and branches. Muleteers had 
sketched in the mold that clung to the trail 
wallsthe out 
mechanization and no more mules 

Finally we stumbled mto [xhuacan de los 
Reves Many hands helped 15 unload, ane 
our health was toasted with brandy. We 
restecl: we and the animais needed it 

The trail we came on had given wealth to 
this town. Ixhuacan once boasted several 








ineof arural bus—dreaming o! 


mesones, or inns, for packtrains taking 
foods across the mountains. Fireplaces 
warmed the guest quarters; water troughs 
were like swimming pools 

Today the inns are roofless and crum- 
bling. Pack travel hes declined, bul more 
than that is atwork here. The Mexican Rev 
olution, that bitter era early in this century, 





lasted long in Ixhuacan, as it did in many 
mountain towns. Ambuscade, banditry, 
blood feuds: The violent legacy.scourgecdt the 
mountains until the 1930s oreven the 1940s. 
Many people Hed. With 2,600 citizens, Ix 


huacan 1s smaller today than it wasin 190i 





[ walked out of Ixhuacan; my horse was 
too lame and too weak to carry me. When we 
reached Chololovan, a crowd descended 
upon curcampsite, indicating how rare out- 
siders have become. “Are you dentists?” de: 
mandeda woman With & shaw! pulled close 

“No. 

“Werchants? Do your mules carry met 
chancdise for sale?” 
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And with diminishing hope, “You 
must have movies then? How much are 
you charging?” 

We started for Nombre de Dios Pass: 
In gratitude Cortés gave that name to the 
11,000-foot-high saddle in the Sierra Ma- 
dre, It was, he wrote, “so rocky and at such 
an altitude that there is not one in Spain 
more difficult.” 

The pass was almost treeless. 
The wind roared. We had started 
this journey 24 days before and 
150 milesaway, with clouds 
above us. Now we were in 
them; they swept around us to 
be shredded into wisps. 

lL tried to imagine the Span- 
wards and their Inchan helpers 
laboring to reach this height, bur- 
dened by provisions, cannon, 
and armor they dared not shed. 

Tfelt close to Cortés here. The 
pass was a divide between the 
tropical coast and the un- 
known beyond. Had he chosen 
toturn back, this would have 
been a logical place 
Below us spread a parched, severe, 
4,000-foot-high plateau bordered by 
volcanic peaks. We saw shrinking lakes, 
some hemmed at the edges by lava 
flows. It reminded me of the landscapes 
found by astronauts on the moon. 
Cortés wrote: “God knows what 
hardships of thirst and hunger were 
suffered by my men.” They were 
assaulted by “a whirlwind of hailstones and 
rain,” Some of the Indians from Cuba, “who 
were scantily clad," perished. The army 
hurried across the plateau, marching more 
than 50 miles in three cays. 
We measured our crossing of this vast, 
dusty region by the ruins of haciendas. In the 
revolution and its aftermath, these great es- 
tates were expropriated for the landless or 
taken by squatters. The shells of the great 
houses, some scarred by bullets, endure as 
empty monuments to a violent time 


FIER NEARLY a month of difficult 
terrain, our mounts wereexhausted. 

At the ruined hacienda of Totalco 

we obtained fresh horses and mules and set 
out once more across the plains. Crossing 
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,RAWN INTO A ‘TRAP, Cortés and 
his: force of 400 soldiers and several! 

hundred Indian helpers were surrounded 
in Tlaxcala province by an anny 
estimated to be 40,000 strong. The 
Tlaxcalans, a stubbormly Independent 
people, had long defended themselves 
a2unist Moctesuma's legions. But their 
bows and arrows, javelins,; and clubs 
fitted with obsidian blades were a poor 
match for the Spomtards’ cannon, 
harquebuses, crossbows, and armored 
menon horseback. After four long, 
bloody encounters they sued for peace 
with Cortés and later served as his loyal 
Glites. The Thawoolons” battle 
formations with feathery battle dress 
were better suited for their ceremonial 
“Howery wurrs” with the Aztecs, when 
both sides vied tin taking prisoners for 
sacrifices. 
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jagged lnva flows, we entered Pue hia state 

On the third day we searched for a camp- 
site safe from the chill of the nising wind. Fi 
nally we saw white buildings : 
hurried for them. It was almost dark when 
we reached the old haciends 

Suddenty four men appeared with shot 
guns and pistols leveled al us. No word was 
spoken. | rode forward and explained our 
purpose, The weapons remained pointed al 
us, It was getting colder 

[tried again to explain our journcy 

One responded, “Who was Cortés?” 

[tried another approac h, fishing a letter 
from the governor of Puebla out of my sad 
dlebag. The largest fellow looked at it cur- 
ously and handed it to another, who glanced 
and passed it-on. I realized that none of the 
men could read. The wind howled 
: ight I slowly read the document 
aloud. One then explained that they came 
from the state of Tlaxcala. “Do you have a 
letter from ¢ "he asked. 
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Fortunately, we did. | read it. The guns 
were lowered: we could remain the night. 
We camped in a barn with a sagging roof— 
and barricaded the door 

The next morning we learne ed that our re- 
ception committee, farmers renting fields, 
had been as apprehensive of us as we of 
them. Atold haciendas, strange ricers in the 
night can still be menacing 

Cortés left the plateau over the Pass of the 
Firewood, so named by him because he saw 
“s thousand cartloads of wood neatly cul 
lt probably was for firing pottery. 

Smoke trailed from kilns as, beyond the 
pass, we entered a dusty valley and came to 
/autla, a town famous for pottery for centu 
mes;in fact, its name may be a corruption of 
a Nahuat] word meaning “jar 

We arrived on market day, Indians from 
the surrounding mountains crowded about 
rows of turkeys and piles of veretables and 
ceramics, “Would you accept two nes of 
PPOs forene of YOu irmules? [ was as e ar] 


=“) )EAUTIFPULas o goddess,” as 
Pac isnt described her, 
Cortés’s interpreter, Malinath, 

pla} ved a key role in the conguest 

C weit ed Dona Marina by the 

Spaniards, she helped Cortés forge 

a crucial alliance with the 

Her ploce at the certes 


oF this | Storic event i captured Li 


Tilo rape 5 


a mural pe at the povernumnernt 
palace in Tlaxcala 

houweht to be born to moorlity 
Malineallt grew _ in the present-day 
state of Vera After MMoalinaili’s 
father died, her mother soil her to a 
burt of traders whe resold fer in 
wen fo 


Tabasco. There she wis 2 


Cortés, who feared that sha spoke 
bath Moya and the Artecs’ Nahuatl. 
She proved a fucky link, since o 
Spamord rescued earlier on the 
Yucoton Peninsula. was ane to 
translate Moya into Spanish. Thus 
Dofia Marina became a confidante 
to Cortés, as his translator and his 
riistress, arid later bore umn a eon 
A festival-eoer at Veracruz 

recaptures the spirit of the lovely 


Walinalli (left 
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Mules are capricious creatures. When 
worked daily they aciust to a routine, but 
riven a day's repose, they are apt to find the 
energy lor extraordinary feats of resistance 
Before loading again, we 
and apply bridle, hobble, and btine 
fold. [should have sold them 

Modern Mexico, emphasizing its Indian 
heritage, has raised no official memorials-to 
Cortes, But he is. remembered in a village 
ouLSIae Sian A Sign nailed to an adobe 
Wall proudly announced that the dirt track 
was Hernan Cortés Street 

We entered rough, jagged terrain, well 
described by the name of the hamlet where 
we next camped: Barrancas, or “ravines 
We set up our tents beneath a cliff and 
cooked beansand soup, Coyotes awoke us at 
2a.m. Dogs visited us at 6:30. As we packed, 
an avalanche of hundreds of goats descend- 
ed the cliff, bouncing ane prancing 

(hur next stop, Ixtacamanxtitlan, was in 
(_ortes's day an fortress atop 
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thousand-toot chit: hamming 2 narrow val- 
ley. We reached the top on foot, winding 
over ancient steps cul into the rock 


And they alsa ais what we did with 
ep rekes ei Lat Tele hha mite pe We “swered 
Hira raphe LOS hated i id rn Line NE Dee foe rid ddl a TY tf 


who we plecséd, and inal tae Aorses, fiat 


Fun biite GEE, COMI COLCA OANVONE We order | 


them to. And Oltatet! and the otfier chief 


“Tt that cere 


rien said: you must be gods 
ERNAL DIAZ listened to the conver- 

® sation between Cortés and Olintet! 

A vassal Aioctezunia 
coursed on the grandeur and strength of the 
Axtec capital. Diaz observed that “such is 
the nature of us Spaniards that the more he 
lotd us... the more we longed to try our 
fortune.” enthusiasm surely was 
tempered when, roaming the plazas, be dis- 
covered the skulls of sacrificed victims “so 
neatly arranged that we could count them, 


Who cdis- 


Diaz's 





and lL reckoned them at more thana hundred 
thousand, I repeat that there were more 
than a hundred thousane.’ 

So pervasive was the Spanish shock at 
such displays that even the expedition’s 
pricsi cautioned Cortés: “It is too early to 
leave a cross In these people's possession. 

Wie rode on LOW arel Tlaxcala, the next 
province on Cortés’s itinerary. My notes on 
our 37th day read: “The wall is the order of 
the day. Morning rain, mist, heavy clouds.” 

The Spaniards encountered a stone wall, 
half again higher than a man, 45 they én- 
tered Tlaxcalan territory. Evidently it was 
built by neighbors to keep the Tlaxcalans in. 
Seeking this barrier, we followed the Apulco 
River, a<cid Cortés, through asteep canyon 
until boulders blocked us. We zigzagged up, 
kept-on. We never found 


clear evidence of the wall; my guess 1s that its 





found & path, an 


rock was removed longagotorconstruction, 
the unhap pry Late oO] Many ancient eritices 

Cortes fought his way into Tlaxcala step 
by step, A- few mi 
i small advance party were atta 


horses fell. The main Spanish force hurried 





es [vey ond at wall he ana 





cel. Two 


up with artillery, harquebuses, and cross 
bows. The Indians retreated. The Span 
res bivouacker im a cry sir ambed, 
cupping on Indian dogs specially brea for 
hore SED MUS not nave COMmMe CASI 


Soon atter sunmse the Spaniards Hutl- 


vanced and ee Tt rontronted ny A. Vest 


army. Cortés tried, with the aid of Dona Ma 
rina and Aguilar, to reac the Llaxcalans the 
reguerimienio, a formal decree command 
ing the-enemy to accept Christianity and 
mea ish sovereignty in return tor peace The 
Spanish penchant for legality asserted itecll 
Cortés had his notary witness that he had 
extended friendship 

The Tlaxcalans, unconcerned with such 
formalities. charged. Their anms were 
slings, javelins, bows, and—the weapon 
that Bernal Diag most vividly remem 
bered—two-handed clubs of woud, fitted 
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Ages, a bullfiehtes int loxcala stays 
Cord Patel ce tre i fer veore rhe ball, The 
first bullfight in Mexican history was 
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with pieces of obsidian that “cut worse than 
a knife.” 

Spanish armor included metal helmets, 
jackets of mail and leather, and small leath- 
er or iron shields. Some soldiers wore thick 
quilted cotton garments such as the Indians 
donned in battle; these proved particularly 
effective against arrows. 

Tlaxcalan warriors determined to cap- 
ture a horse, They slashed one mounted sol- 
dier with a broadsword, His mare fell under 
a blow that almost severed her head. The 
Spaniards rushed to rescue the dying horse- 
man and to retrieve his saddle. The with- 
drawing Tlaxcalans dragged away the 
mare. Diaz said that he later heard that the 
Indians nade an offering of her shoes. 

At sunset the Spaniards and their allies 
from Cempoala and other towns retired to a 
temple on a hill. They fortified the spot and 
were besieged there for almost three weeks. 

With less danger, but much apprehen- 
sion, we rode cautiously through pastures 
among irritable fighting bulls to camp near 
that stronghold, a town known today as San 
Salvador Tzompantepec. Obsidian chips, 
perhaps from Tlaxcalan weapons, littered 
the slopes. 

Bernal Diaz wrote of a party of 400 that 
encountered a multitude of warriors near 
here. “One thing saved our lives,” he said, 
“and this was that they were many and 
massed such that the shots wrought havoc 
arnong them." Diaz was struck on the head 
by a stone and hit in the thigh by an arrow. 
More than 60 Spaniards were wounded. 

The army was “weary... ragged and 
sick,” Diaz wrote, and had lost 45 men to 
wounds, exposure, and illness. Cortés him- 
self was ill -but still led raids on surrounding 
towns to show the Tlaxcalans that his army 
was not beaten. The soldiers “wondered 
what would happen to us when we had to 
fight Moctezuma if we were reduced to such 
straits by the Tlaxcalans.” 

But peace came. Neither army had been 
able to conquer the other, The Tlaxcalan 
war leader, Xicotencatl, and other chiefs 


came to the camp. It was agreed that Cortés 
should go to their capital. There, with Dona 
Marina at his side, Cortés concluded a cru- 
cial, enduring alliance. Tlaxcala's warriors 
would help him overthrow Moctezuma. 
Withoutthe staunchsupport of Tlaxcala itis 
doubtful that the Spanish conquest would 
have succeeded, 


ZTEC EMISSARIES had closely 
A\ este events in Tlaxcala. Mocte- 
L. zuma Was increasingly concerned. 

Was this invader really the returning Quet- 
zalcoatl? Now he was starting toward Cho- 
lula, the sacred city of that god. Allied with 
the Aztecs, it hac 20,000 houses and was the 
larpest city the Spaniards had encountered, 

With great snowcapped volcanoes in 
front of us we bad a one-and-a-half-day 
journey to Cholula, Old paths led us across 
the undulating plain that sweeps down from 
the high peak knownas La Malinche. Thisis 
the only monument in Mexico to Cortes’s re- 
markable interpreter, considered a traitor 
by many Mexicans today. 

My view of her, like my view of the Tlax- 
calans, is different. Did she, aslave, havea 
choice when Cortes pressed herinto service? 
Rapidly learning Spanish, she became the 
conqueror’s adviser. More than that: She be- 
came his mistress and bore him a son. Ina 
document I studied in the Spanish archives, 
Cortés gave her the ultimate credit: “After 
God we owe this conquest of New Spain to 
Dofia Marina.” 

We entered an area of greenery, where 
women clustered by pools and springs, chat- 
ting to the rhythm of wet clothes slapped 
against stones. My eve caught a glittering 
gridiron of ditches and fields, part of an an- 
cient irrigation system that fed the burgeon- 
ing population Cortés encountered. 

“You can't come here with horses!" a po- 
licerman exclaimed when we rode into Cho- 
lula’s plaza. Town officials probably had 
wanted to say the same thing to Cortés and 
his Tlaxcalan allies. Finally the policeman 
allowed usa few minutes’ “idling time.” 





f “HILDREN OF SACRIFICE, the remains of youths near the great temple of 
XY Cholulo recall the countless victims who perished on Aztec altars. Choluta 
saw even greater bloodshed when Cortés, fearing a trap, killed 3,000 Indian 


warriors gathered in the city, 


45 
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three thousand of them lay dead limbed the steep volcanic slopes. Freezing 

Later, critics such-as the formidable Do- tain poured down and the temperature 
minican bishop Bartolomé de Las Casas at plummeted. We needed & campsite rast 
red that the slaughter was unprovoked Dhrough the gioom we spied acabin. [nree 
Phe central question: Why were so many In- varking Saint Bernards bounded out, fol 
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modern: historians suggest that they wer here was only one room, but we could stay 
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Whatever the truth, one fact is certain 
encountered no further armed resistance & 
he moved through the high mountain bari 
er toward the great citv of Tenochtitlan. [i 
indeed be was Quetzalcoatl, he had certain 
ly TERUG AS An AVEnEINe foo 
Moctezuma did not give up complete! 

however. He sent m iiciins bo shop Wortes 
hut they returned to astound him with vi 


es of Tenochtitlan 





tions ot the temp 
DEAS Al 1 the city destrovedc! 

We rode cut of Cholula on November 2 
celebrated throughout Mexico as the Day ol 


the Dead. A great relicious center with more | 








than 400 temples, according to Cortes, Cho- 
lula is intensely religious today. We met 
women carrmeing brariers with Millowing 
CHOLES Fincense and larve candles. We cov- 
ered the 12 niles te L_ Bina nerchicd até 244 


feet on the slopes of the volcanoes, and ar 


[ neerecd into the church there. andles 
flickered against the thick walls. In the sac- 
risty I came upon three meditating Francis 
cons. members of the order that established 
this church in 1548, They wore brown 
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Cacamatzin, who, atthe emperor's bidding, 
greeted the visitors. Here, too, ayoung town 
official gave us an impassioned discourse on 
that event and welcomed us to the “land of 
the Aztecs.” For Cortés, and for us, the door 
to Tenochtitlan had formally openeci, 

The Spaniards marched in astonishment 
across causeways into the populous heart of 
the Aztec realm. Diaz marveled at “great 
towers and temples and buildings that stood 
in the water, and all of masonry, and there 
were even some of our soldiers who asked if 
what they saw wasinadream. ..." 

At Mixquic we passed some of the last 
‘““oating gardens." Once numerous, these 
artificial islands had provided the Aztecs 
with corn and vegetables. Nearing Lztapa- 
lapa we found a stretch of dirt road flanked 
by neat corn plots—a rural isle in a sea of 
people. bul for the most part we encoun- 
tered dust, concrete, and garbage; modern 
Mexico City has reached out to swallow the 
many Lowns and lakes of yesteryear. 


And this was our venturesome and daring 
entry into the great city of Tenochtitlan 
Mexico, on the eighth day of November, the 
year of our Savior Jesus Christ ane thou- 
sand, five hundred and nimeteen. 


TOVEMBER &. The exact date that 
Cortés entered Tenochtitlan. It was 
Sunday for us; even so, the traffic 
was formidable. My horse was almost 
struck by a car. I thought one of us would 
surely be killed. We had been promised a 
police escort, but none came. 

Riding on the sidewalk, dodging wires, 
awnings, cafés, and construction pits, we 
traveled a hundred blocks to the broad ave- 
nue still called the Tlalpan Causeway. A 
police car finally came—and broke down. 

Cortés entered Tenochtitlan on a cause- 
way over the lake here. Curious hordes 





[KE A VISION from a dream, 

_é# Mocteriwoma's capital, Tenochtitlan, 
dazzled Cortés and his men when they 
first saw it in 1519, An tsland city of 
soaring temples, neatly ordered 
aventies, busy canals, and bustling 
markets, it spread over four squcre 
miles of a shimmering lake. 
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for a bucket of water for them. No one took 
me seriously until a horse's head peered in 
the doorw: lhen evervone rushed out, 
asking, “Are you with a circus?” 

On reach the island city of [Tenoch 
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welcome. (Lortes responoted throwrch Lona 
Viarina, wishing him zood health. They ex 


hangect eitts of necklaces and then walked 
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his will stipulated that his hers 
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take my bones to New Spal 
the hospitals chape! wall 
We had only atew blocks to gor 
alo, the great plaza that was, and 15, 
the citys heart National Palace, 
but atop Moctezumas palace, nervous 
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Traffic 
wired around us at the National Pawn 
shop. Here once stood the structures where 
Moctezuma quartered Cortes's army, 


here Cortes would later build his own pal- 


the afternoon light as we passed 


Say 
ra ek 


ace. City officials greetect usin the center af 


the Aocalo as we dismounted lo end ourtrek 

That was not the end of the drama of Cor- 
tes and Moctezuma. Soon alter reaching the 
cily, Cortes nm prisonéd his host. Six months 
later he lett to confront a Spanish army in 
Cempoala 
loortées deleated 
into bis 
marched back to find a general revolt in 
‘Tenochtitlan. Moctezuma, stoned by ‘his 
own people, cred. The Spaniards and the 





sent by the angry governor ol 
much 


Service, 
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farce, pressed ii anid 





allies, attempting Lo flee the aroused city 


Followine Corres: Farhto Congest 


twas the beFiiineg Of the end for the Aztecs 


were routed with ternble losses; They re- 
grouped in loyal Tlaxcala and began a siege 
of the city, capturing it on August 13, 1521. 
By then ‘Tenochtitlan was tn ruins 
vloctecuma s teartul saves had foretold 
Cortes energetically rebuilt the city as the 
capital of New Spain, He sent expeditions 
throughout Mexico and Central America, 
gathering to him an area much ereater than 
the Aztec Empire. Today's modern Mexico 
would not exist without the foundation laid 
by (oortes, greatest of the conquistadores: 
All was setin motionin 1519 along the sin- 
uous track we hac followed. At times the 
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footprints are fadecor covered by the veneer 
obmadern life. Butthe pathisthere, Today's 
Mexico is both past and present—and the 
roule ol Cortes still connects them J 
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Inspiration for the name of Portugal, as well as its prized 
port wine, the city of Oporto guards the mouth of the 
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Douro River. Born in Spain as the Duero, the binational 


river courses through a region cloaked in tradition. 













HAD NEVER BEFORE held a 
remolacha in my hands, or met a 
witch, or a wolf, or drunk a magnifi- 
cent port wine 77 years older than I, or 
stood on great granite cliffs where vul- 
tures flew in deep gorges below me and gold- 
en eagles soared above. But in my travels 
through the seasons along a single [berian 
river—the Duero in Spain, Douro in Portu- 
eal—l would know these and othersingular 
beings and experiences. 

But first that remolacha. ... [t's a sugar 
beet. One January morning, onthe banks af 
the Duero near Tordesillas, tutored by a 
Spanish farmer named Abundio Higuera, I 
rolled its splendid name on my tongue and 
hefted its earthy weight. Beside me in the 
winter-brown held, stout Abundio putfied 
from the effort of forking the beets onto a 
woolen cart. 

“It never stops,” he muttered. “Sowing, 
planting, harvesting. Wheat, barley, 
grapes, potatoes, remolachas. It never 
stops." In these words T heard a farmer's 
familiar grumble, not discontent, for Abun- 
dio tills fertile soil in Old Castile, the heart- 
land of Spain, Castilla-Ledn, as the region 
is called today, is the nation’s most abun- 
dant producer of cereals, and now—in 
truth, a sweet success—more than half of 
Spain's vield of the sugar-rich remolacha 
comes from the 30,000 square miles that the 
Duero drains in Spain. 

The river, a dark green-artery as it runs 
past Abundio's land, rises al an altitude of 
more than 5,000 feet in the Picos de Urbion 
in north-central Spain, above Soria. It runs 
westand south for 570 miles through pictur- 
esque, fertile landscapes, emptying into the 
Atlantic at Oporto, 175 miles north of Lis- 
bon. (See A Traveler's Map of Spain and 
Portugal, a supplement to this issue.) 

The river—twe-thirds of it in Spain—is 
Iberia’s third longest, after the Tayus and 
the Ebro. [ts basin, 37,000 square miles in 
extent, is the peninsula's largest. To Spain 
the Duero gives more hydroelectric power 





than any other of its rivers. To Portugal, 
also, the Douro is the greatest single provid- 
er of hydroelectric energy, In addition it 
flows through some of the world's wildest 
wine country, a harsh panorama of plunging 
hills that is heaven to the port-wine grape— 
a commodity so valued thatin 1756the Mar- 
ques de Pombal, then prime minister of Por- 
tugal, Created a wine company in the upper 
Douro to regulate trade and define the areas 
from which the wine could be drawn. 

Along the frontier between the plains of 
(Castilla-Leén and the port-wine region, the 
river has excavated a 75-mile-long granite 
canyon, the domain of eagles and vultures, 


HUIS THRUSTING, powerful, pecu- 
liar river—how, I wondered, does it 
begin? The crunch of my feet in snow 

~ i& the only sound in the Urbién pine 
forest. Climbing toward the river's source, I 
hear the babble of water: a tiny brook half 
covered inice. Is this the source? No—lI hear 
more singing water, Small dark lakes are 
close by; above, more trees and gray crags 
mantled in snow. 

T feel alone and small on Urbidn’s sloping 
shoulder, but, yes, lam there: Each icy cas- 
cade and mountain rivulet falls to the rill 
that grows to the stream that becomes the 
Duero River. For the towns of Duruvelo dela 
Sierra and Covaieca at the foot of the sierra, 
the pine forests mean timber—thriving lum- 
ber yards, pine planks stacked high. 

The Duero is shallow enough here for vil- 
lagers to water their cows and for anglers to 
wade in and cast for trout, but it is already 
developing muscle. At Molinos de Duero— 
my lunch in this pretty village is pan, a long 
loaf hot from the bakery—I watch children 
leaping the stepping-stones that ford the 
swift stream. Close by is the Duwero’s first 
dam, Cuerda del Pozo. 

Soria Province is quiet countny—below 
the sierra is red earth, gently rolling-and un- 
peopled landscape. With negligible incdus- 
try, Soria is rich in history, especially in 





Dean of port-wine tasters, the Ferreira wineries’ Fernando Nicolau de Almeida 
pursues the artful science of blending port, an alchemy that takes place in 

lodges across the river from Oporto in Vila Nova de Gaia. A-sacchorimeter tests 
sugar content, but the taster’s senses make the final nudgment. The marble- 
mounted spittoon catches samples swirled in the mouth but never swallowed. 
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The Romans, who called the 
river Durius. weren't welcomed by the local 
population In 133 &.¢c. Numanta. north of 
withstood Komes }@f1ons tor 
many months. Rather than suomi 
holds, the people burned Numantia to the 


Roman ruims 
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rround and committed mass suicict 
SOTanOs Ait nro if then heritage ci] 
the Romanesque churches that grace thei 
capital and the marvelous Nloorish castle 
huge stony sentinels guarding peaceful me 


cieval villages and empty landscapes 


| FACEFP EMPTINESS? Notin Soria 
during the San Juan festa, six spar 
kling days at the end of June when 
the countryside is green and gold and 
plowing, acho 
lL went with Joaquin Pardo Gonzalez and his 


and a tew thousand oth- 





ays rit ual for aS he [ Lara 


Wile, Angelines 
ers—to nearby Monte Valonsadern to watch 
the release of adozen bulls from acorral. Ev- 


“rv Vantage point was taken up, The crowd 


AAG 


could hardly see the bulle for all the horse 
men herding them. One of the bulls, [ heard 
laler, died a untraditional 
struck DY & Car 

4 classy Dullfight restored convention. 
One of the three bullfighters was Soria-born 
jose a tall, bandsome 30- 
rear-ald. Thatday, a5 he donned a4 gleamime 
new cold “suit ofteht 
fell about fighting in.his hometown 
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Oporto’s British accents 
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SHARE A RIVER JV 


Village’s edge. “Bodegas,” he said. “Wine 
cellars, We all have one, or share one. Look, 
we press the grapes in a stone trough here; 
the wine runs down.” Down we went into 
the cool, dark hillside. (Had El Cid stored 
wine here too?) A candle showed barrels and 
a couple of earthenware jugs. The wine was 
light, cold, and delicious. 

I had admired Felipe Palomar’s simple 
single-story house with its Limbered facing 


TWO NATIONS § 








Hf HARVESTING GRAPES la 
FOR PORT WINE: 


“BERIA'S third longest 
river pothers waters from 
some 50 major 

tributaries to form the 
peninsilo's longest river 
basin, draining 37,000 sqpwure 
miles. Rising at more than 
5,000 feet in Spain's Picas de 
Crbidn, it jourmedvs S70) 


In Berlanga de Duero and other small towns 
| saw more stunning architecture: giant 
timber supports, rough clay walls, arcad- 
ed streets. In Berlanga’s main square, mod- 
ern architects have harmoniously blended 
old and new, So does the town's garbage- 
collection system: an elderly man and an 


aged horse towing a wagon with hygienic 
slicing doors of aluminum 
Many of these graceful villages and towns 





















miles to the Athantic through 
mostly rural fondscopes. 
Harnessed by 17 dears, the 
once wild stream is now the 
major source of hydroelectric 
power for both Spain cri! 
Portugal Difficult to 
movipie, ieomevertheless 
become the lifeline af 
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wire built to defend a frontier, to protect passed a l2th-century monastery al Sarddn 
vital Duero bridges—some, Roman built, de Duero, east of Valiadolid—and stopped. 
still standing. Glorious. Gormaz is one of I had an appointment at this one, not with 
several castles. City walle are still strongat monk or bishop but with a commercial seed 
Almazinand Arandade Duero, Artendures. producer, PRODES. Its fimce, a 1,700-acre 
In one Magnificent church after another— tarmonthe banksofthe Duero, isanexpern- 
divine art of a powerful Roman Catholic mentalstation—the monastery merged with 
Church. A century ago almost a third of farm buildings. 
Spain's bishops came from Old Castile, “We have 5,000 varieties of cereals here: 
Another monument to faith, Inoted, as] wheat, barley, oats, corn, and sorghum, 
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Portugal's port-wine industry The river irigates more razed ond rebuilt by Rome 
nurtured tn the 950-square- than a milfion acres in Spain = the second century B.C, to 
mile Demorcated Region. and helps make the Castilla- costlea of Christian kings 
Dredging channels and Ledn region the nation's victorious over the Moors. 
providing locks for dams, lending grain producer Vollodolid, where Cervantes 
Portugal hopes to make Architecture along its worked on Don Quixote, 

the Douro navigable by 1987 Spanish trail traces the sow the wedding of Ferdinand 
and open markets for timber, suecession of power—/from and Isabella in 1469, the 
grunite, coal, amd iron ore, Numuntia, the ancient town funerol.of Columbusain 1506, 
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Rowing across the river, fishermen out of Pala on the lower Douro 


mainly,” Antonio Pascual Polo teld me. A 
technician, he has worked on the farm for 26 
of his 43 years. “Look at this beauty—stalk 
strong, heac high. We don't sell seed here, 
though. We breed, crossbreed, and make 
comparison tests." [t was early July. Test 


Strips of ripe and ripening grain rising to the 


flat, bleak hilltops formed a pattern of subtle 
color, green to palest gold. 

PRODES's finca, unlike most farms in the 
great dry upland of Castile, does not depend 
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on rainfall for its cereals, Drawing water 
straight from the Duero, ten high-pressure 
sprinklers can spray nearly a quarter of a 
million gallons an hour. 

Farther west, close to Toro, | would see 


Photojournalist Marion Kaplan has covered 
subjects ranging from Arab dhows (September 
1974) to the conquest of smallpox (Liecember 
1978) for the GEoGrAPrarc. Stephanie Maze's 
most recent article, “Mexion City: An Alarming 
Giant,” appeared in the August 1984 issue; 
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pass terraced vineyards yielding Portugal's light table wine, vinho verde. 


small farmers operating guillotine-like traps 
todraw water froma Duero-fed canal, More 
than a million acres in Spain's Duero basin 
are watered by canals or wells, 

Water. Few farmers have all they want: 
Four vears of drought... too little rain, or 
too late... low reservoirs, I heard the re- 
frain again and again. In January Spain's 
nahonal reservoirs held only two-fifths of 
total capacity, although this year's wetter- 
than-usual spring has helped somewhat 


lberia's Vintage River 


“The Duero's no water tank, but it’s the 
cleanest of all Spain's major rivers,” a min- 
ing engineer remarked, Why? “No exploi- 
tation. Valladolid, on the Pisuerga River, 
close to its confluence with the Duero, is the 
Duero basin's only major industrial city.” 

Once Valladolid was a royal capital. Here 
I found palaces of another age and more 
grand churches. Inasmall house in Vallado- 
lid, Miguel de Cervantes wrote some of the 
unforgettable adventures of Don Quixote 
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and Sancho Panza. In Valladolid in [4506 
died the man Spaniards cau 
Colén, known in Amenca a Chris- 


Thieves 


Cristobal 


hettes 





lopher Lo 

On the outs e city beside the Ca- 
nal de Castilla, one of the basin’s first man- 
made Waterways, is the low, green-roofed 
building of eDuerol enter of the NWatonal 
Institute for a frarian Research Here, ton, 
they worry about water 

“We have sak departments for agricultur- 
he center's vouthful director, 


‘ne, agro- 


fee A 





Al La ee hi, 
Enrique Reieinte told me 
hv ey, studies all aspects of water, from 
erosion Neeson to irmeation from salime 
reds We provide technical hel 1 
farmer—with remolachas, for mst 
Much the largest problem is insufficient 
Those sugar beets need @ lot 

“Tm an entomologist,” Enrique told me 
‘We have a pollination program, developed 
with the U.S, Department of Agriculture 
at Logan, Utah, to study which bees are 
pollinators for different seeds.” Fis 
face lit up. Clearly Enrique, bees: are 
beautitul 

“But fanns ar sighed, “and 
ownership is fragmented—a historical 
problem that impedes mechanization An 
of production.” 
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Wale! 


the best 1 
small.” he 


raises the cost 


WEN / SACA into those open spaces, 
the plateaus and plains of the Duero, 
withanew eve, Ona July day [revisited 
my farmer friend, Abundio a ra, A 
summery straw hat had replaced his black 
winter beret. Remolachas out of mind, he'd 
hired acombme harvester and was bringing 
in his barlev; wheat would follow. He didn't 
pause for a moment—the harvester was 
costing him some 3,000 pesetas ($1/) an 
hour. He had 150 acres of gral nto cutin sev- 
eral different places; this piece was 15 acres 

The plains of summer, old gold to platt- 
num blond, to me‘are vastly beautiful, the 
giant harvesters from a distance resembling 
brigatt insects. Lalso saw grain threshed the 
hard way: Beside a poor pueblo near Spar = 
Aranda ide Duero, amule, endlessly circling, 
dragged a stone-weighted thresher through 
neape d barley. A few days later, near Por 

ugal’s Miranda do Douro, I watched more 
thanacozen people working nonstop to load 
a modern thresher, bag the grain, and sift 
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t hed 
hand and brought to the rented 


the chaff from the straw, The whea 
bien cut by 
mianchine 
Tordesllas, Ssimancas—w here 
turreted castle stores national ar 
litthe more than a village now, In 
farmer times tt was a lordly 
kings—and a mad queen—residec. Juana ta 
Loca, Crazy Joan, she was called. For 46 
years the worid of the widow of Philip | was 
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Keeping Douro history afloat, 
Joaguim Viera Manjues (facing page, 


foreground) and fomily are the lost to 
boats with 
Destined with a flat bottom and Argh 
craft could 


damm od river 


ree —_ a se te 
butt barcos ro belos— ta1is 


steering brides, the aciling 


tike the fury of the or 


and deliver port downstream, fongues’s 
$5,000 creations are collector's items 


Replaced Oy rattroads and trucks, barces 


last carried portin 1965, Douro fishing 
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its reflect their lines (above) 
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limited toa conventin Tordesillasoverlook- 
ing the Duero, the broad river her comfortor 
her binding chain. 


FAETWO PROUD NATIONS of Tbe- 
ria, neighbors who to this day no 
more than tolerate each other, fought 
a bloody battlein 1476 in Toro to the 
west. Wandering In the medieval city be- 
hind its screen of ugly apartment blocks, I 
came to aclilf and looked down upon a tre- 
mencous bendinthe Duero, thriving farms 
extending to a farhorizon, 

Toro is the heart of a significant wine 
area, one of several along the Duero, Last 
year the Toro area produced six million 
gallons of wine—“a good year for both 
quality and production,” reports Angel Ma- 
ria Arenaz, a government representative. 
These vines are stubby and misshapen, root- 
ecinsandy soil, | happily consumed a bottle 
or two of the finished product. 

Local cheeses, made with ewe's milk, are 
as estimable asthe local wine. Ona farm be- 
low Toro T watched as Juan Diez, his father, 
and an uncle milked a score or more snuf- 
fling ewes packed in a pen. These flocks are 
more Valuable for their milk than for their 
meat; their wool is least profitable of all. 

I met quite a few shepherds along those 
riverbanks in Spain. Like their sheep, cas- 
tellanas or churras, they seemed to come 
in two sorts: shy and silent or formidably 
loquacious. With rudimentary Spanish J 
found the rapid flow hard to follow—a hum- 
bling experience, for it was clear that the 
shepherds’ dogs understood every word. 

Zamora, dne legend hes it, is where the 
young El Cid was knighted, where dreadful 
deeds took place in his lifetime—a siege, 
battles, betrayal, murder of his king, San- 
cho IT, perhaps even incest. Sancho’s sister, 
Urraca, the ballads hint, loved above all 
others ber brother, Alfonso. 

Witha population of just 60,000, Zamora 
has 16 cofradias, or brotherhoods, One 
dates fram the 15th century. During Holy 
Week, l watched one pious, cere procession 
after another, The mood is mixed: Solemni- 
ty lifts to reveal religion's social face—gath- 
ered families and grinning students. Small 
children are grace notes in the drama A 
young min told me proudly that he was a 
member of four cofracdias, another boasted 
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of nine, a third that he'd spent 15,000 pese- 
tas for the heavy cape he wore fora night- 
time procession—“but it’s an honor,” 
Moments later he was an anonymous hood- 
ed penitent. 

On Easter Sunday I too was with fiami- 
ly—at Villalcampo, a stony village close to 
the stark frontier gorges. I'd met Teresa 
Codesal Calvo here Saturday morning. A 
spritely lady in black, she was off to plant 
potatoes on a distant patch of bleak land 
fenced by granite boulders. 

Flowing and planting done, ! was invited 
to Sunday junch with her husband and 
daughter. After the feast Teresa went to 
change for the Ester procession. She 
emerged, her hair neat and uncovered, 
wearing a smart coat and good shoesin place 
of her mournful black dress. Like the Duero 
itself, Teresa was partmodern, part timeless 
and traditional, 


JRONTLERS by their nature should 
be wild and challenging. The can- 
yon through which Tberia's boldest 
river thrusts its sinuous way, dividing 
Portugal from Spain for about a seventh of 
its length, is as wild and remote as anyone 
could hope. 

The grandeur of the gorge diminishes 
human woes and fears—and from my view 
this was just as well, for | suffer from 
vertigo. Towering granite walls rise a thou- 
sand feet above the river. Huge, tumbled 
blocks are bigger than a heuse. In places, 
green slopes reach to daunting crags in avast 
rock garden. 

This sublime world is the habitat of some 
BO species of birds, half of them migratory. 
Egyptian and griffon vultures, golden eca- 
ples, Honelli's eagles, and biack storks nest 
on ledges and in crannies of the tall cliffs, It 
is a crucially important breeding area for 
eevernl rare species: 

“A-haven, yes,” says Luis Palma, a Portu- 
gucse specialist in birds of prey, “but bird 
populations are low and most are declining. 
The pressures on them—human activity, ci- 
minished food resources forthe vultures, in- 
sufficient protection or management—put 
théir future at risk.” 

Palma lives in Lisbon, Portugal's capital. 
To work on the international Douro, he had 
brought a rubber dinghy with a powerful 
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outboard motor 
Palmas 
laid some: kit 
without a paddle? 


Methodical Jorge Morar, 
ist colleague, had briefly mis 
Would we be up the Dour 
4 fisherman loaned us a 
pair. With Jorge at the tiller, Luis Palma 
feady with notebook and surves 
chart the different nests, anc ecologist Luis 
keen took to the 
Six hawk eves 
(Jf all the birds, 

Folden eagle, Only six pairs are known to 
breed here. Specks in the sky and soaring 
suihouecttes were trequent. (snitfon vultures 
glided long amd far in search of food. We 
tlimpsed a rare peregrine falcon. My wish 
was fulfilled when Palma spied a female ea 

gle approaching a nest high on achi. There 
Wee no @a5% plac al bul eventually a 
blind was tiered. Lans Oliveira, with a 
Proper ‘canard ti for my safety, used his pitons 


biglog 


riety Li 
Oliveira climber, we 
—and mine 


| longed most to see a 


river 


to moor me to a rock 
For hours I watched the white downy 
chick with dark new feathers just startin¢g to 
appear. It sat on its bottom, sturdy legs jut- 
ting forward, or rolled on 1ts breast, staring 
with its predatorial glare, Often the eaglet 
ee red to the edge of its nest to defecate 
fiddying, comical performance, Atlastthe 


sities arrived, i departed, A few weeks 
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caine Cristiano and 

of Dutch 
ae Portuguese ances, 
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handles European markets, 
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soles in North America 
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th cin Ment i if port Whe S065 
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qheaod of Great Britain 
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later Wé took another cautious look: he ea 

eict, dark feathered and perched at the mm 

of the white-circled nest, was doing fine 
Spanish, three Portuguese. Fo 


W countries the enerzy produced is vital. 


Spain's dams, Aldeada 


1983 recorded close to 3 


GORGES of the 
dams wo 


J ieaee AL 


frontier river are five 





ila ancl Saucelle, th 

billion kilowatt 
hours of a Duero totel of 4.4 bilhon 

A few fishermen in wooden motorboats 
are permitted to lay nets along the frontier 
Some still row facing 
a habit learned on the dangerous 
Douro before it was dammed. Fromt ee ike 
at Bemposta’s dam wall, weekend anglers 
reel in golden carp weighing three punds 
anc more. Hut there are no multituces here; 
this is the Tras-os-Montes—tliiterally, “be- 
hind the mountams.” Towns are few, corm: 
munications poor, and hamlets, high above 
an unseen rover, are little changed by time. 

Jiha and Antonio Rodrigues of Lagnarca, 
their children grown and gone to-citres and 
skilled jobs, run a small cale-bar in a street 
of ancient stone houses, where mules are sta 
biec downstairs ancl families live in small, 
“Our central heating,” a 
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work. “We dont need the mon h 
Antonio, “We have all we need.” EVen a 
merck servicer “Miany women know then 
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Donk Amel herself is an esteemed lady be 
Mmneine to A Lia fe Presper tate CTL 
ln that for corner of the land | found 
um al | . 7 re i a = Le 
eho te Wott wiicher wrcrnoti numer, and 


noetry. An art perhaps 45 ancient as witch 


raft can be elimpsed ona riverside chii be 
VWarcuca. @ 

the sheep. fo expert eves 
inima : the first Paleolithi 
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low another village. 
fisheriolk call it 
it's a horselike 


orien, 


air in Portugal 
l had no doubt at all, though, that the 
leaping, cold-eyecd creature with the dark 


Pern § LLG ee hh eae, 


turin the town of Freno de Esepadh a Cinta. 


i 
I 
Meaning Fa sh tree or tihe beltec swore ~ DES 


a wWol. Female, |4 months 


her name is Dy- 
ons. Fownd ina den by shepherds, the pup 
Wis Feared 45 a peel | L, Jose Manvel Cardoso, 
who works in Freimxe'’s hospital. [met no oth- 
er wolves. “They re no longer numerous, | 
was Lold t we bear them from time to 
time. They are out there 

In those ancient towns there is a toncerm 
for history and tradition. (luiet freixo has a 


notable chircth and fine paintings; Viranda 
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men tread the grapes in open tanks called 
lagares, Anaccordionist eases the task. After 
dark so do grape pickers who come to watch 
and to dance, usually with each other 

Inthe hills in ancient wineries the treaders 
tread without music or female company, 
carefully supervised by each buying com- 
pany’s technician. Obhged to hold large 
stocks, the major firms buy from small win- 
eries. Shippers and their enologists are up- 
river now, working with urgency; fortunes 
depend on this three-week vindima. 

John Burnett, technical director of 
Croft's, had been my host at.an elegant lun- 
cheon in the British Association's 194-year- 
old Factory House in Oporto. Now John, in 
blue jeans, is driving a jeep up the steep 
slapes. Contracts. Handshakes. Check- 
iIng—crapes, must, juice, the vital Baumé 
readings measuring sugar content, and the 
vineyard itself, graded from a perfect A to 
atowly F. Like pioneer British buyers 300 
years azo, he woos the quality growers. 


CROSS a precipitous valley, Fonse- 
ca's big Bruce Guimaraens has his 
head deep in a wine maker's empty 
barrel. He emerges exhaling an ec- 

static “Afayvavilial” No barrel may receive 

the new wine without the buyer's approval 

Teresa van Zeller speaks of her late uncle 
Lis, an esteemed wine taster. “He had a 
beautiful nose,” she sighs, This is the great- 
est of tributes; tasters judge bouquet, exam- 
ine color, establish taste. Young and chic, 
Teresa with her brother, Cristiano, guards 
an old family port business, Noval, where 
men stand on planks above the granite tanks 
to crush the grapes with macaces, piant 
wooden SUITers. 

All shippers aim for wine with concentra- 
tion, with body; each has a different tech- 
nique. At the winery of Seagrams-owned 
Sandeman near Regua, gleaming “suto- 
vinificalors” process the grapes. With their 
three other wineries Sandeman hanrlles a 
good share of the Douro's port-wine harvest 

The House of Ferreira is descended from 
Dona Anténia Adelaide Ferreira, who, in 
the 19th Century, OW nec vineyards cross 
the Douro. It's still a distinguished family 
firm, run by her descendants. Dona Anto- 
nia’s great-great-great-qrancdson, 15-year 
old Francisco Olazabal, plans to became an 
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Medieval outpost of Maroucd, in 
Portugal, faces Spain across the river 
that.divides the two countries for 75 


miles. A cliff face below the town 
diplays one of Portugal's finest 
exonipies of Paleolithic art, an incised 
horselike figure 

Bets fly in a tovernie in Toro, Spain, 
(right) as men gamble at mus, akin to 
poker. Bven before crossing the 
infemational frontier, the Duero has 
established tts reputation in wine. Six 
million gallons of table wine flowed from 
the Tord area lost year. 
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even like wine 
nough to have tast- 


enologist—and he doesn't 
vet. ldo, and am lucky 
cd many 
reira’s dusty cellars in Vila Nova de Gaia, | 
expenenced an exceptional a full- 
bodied port wine bottled in 1563 


nonor 


ATO the wine: Porto the city 
Operto its English name—and 
Porto the DOr, OF harbor W here the 
river meets the sea o huge sandbas 
has been an obstacle since before Crusaders 
lancecd in 1147 Persia alec to jon 
Afonso Henriques, Portugal’ 5 first king, in 
conquering the Moors 

Asaport, Oporto has always been fraught 





ee Were 


with hazards>—the curse of cancd ancl, worse, 
suiddeéen floods that lashed down the gorges. 
Phe Dowre is pertocdically closed to all ship- 
DIng excep fishing trawlers and small boats 

Leixées, a port built in the mit of a small 


parallel river, Lecu, just north of Oporto, 





mines of delectable [wort In Fer- 


offers an alternative. The 
now has two ports 

l crossed the bar oysell—aboard the /Mya- 
ria Lilisabete, a sardine trawler, 
in late afternoon from the fishing villag 
Alumda on the Gai side. ['m al bien in a 
boat, but this was no pleasure. The Atlantic 
mist. chilled mm bendy, chess] lumes Stirred 
my stomach, and the nightlong blaring ra- 
dio provoked a thumpme headache. The 
great fishing net went out again and again 
Rewincl hing was a slow process, and we 
caught few—and measly—sardines, Oporto 
next morming was.a welcome sight. 

To the 350,00) people of 


commercial capital there's no confusis 


i it i] (port 


Sting mit 


this northern 
in in 
the multiple Oportos, The city and its satel 
lite towns form ao congestion of factories 
and pti eintate that is the biggest, busiest 
Industria in Portugal. No vast indus- 
cry ‘Sundials Shipping, textiles, timber: 
electrical equipment, metalwork, furniture: 
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Battleship fortress of Christendom, the Petiafiel castie was launched in the tenth 


century witer Christians chatlenged 


the [30s the stronghold enw (ostile nee os the nc 
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the first vovage around the world 


The sails of a Deuro craft—the beautiful 


whie led 
Orca raoei—emeree from criver mist ike aA 
THOst ship from Lhe glorious past. For more 
than 200 years these llat-bottomed wooden 
boats braved the rapids of the Dourotocarm 
casks of port wine downriver. But with the 

sane tanker 
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under the Dom Las Bridge. Who won mat 
tered not at all 

Three bridges span the last gorges of the 
Douro at Oporto; the Dom Luis is one of two 


lace-meétal arches. Lhe other, completed in 


Ri; designed by Eattel before his Part 
tower, still carries trains. [rattic is heavy; 


new rail bricge 15 planned 


T*% DER THE BRIDGES an ever 
| preater plan is evolving fora naviga 
/ ble river. The Douro, because of tts 
LUMINOUS Passage and steep Oro 
126 feet in Portugal’s 130 miles—hnas earned 
hich points for hvdroelectricity and none 
until now, for navisability. It's been a con- 
troversial issue, furiously debated in Oporto 
PETC | ay OTe Bt VYerTnment ater anol lie rin Luts 
bon. Fina ly the dectsion was made lor an 
open, navigable Douro up to the frontier 
Ris Days HEA ENA OD et OED 
59 vears ago near Peso da Regua and now 


hydraulics engineer for EDP, the national 


electricity company, bas the title of project 
coordinator 1 le knows the river from child- 
noo, OELOre a dam was raised, and he has 
devoted his life to it 
EDP wanted energy, and there are eight 
Douro dams—three at the fronher—to pro- 
vide it. The last, Crestuma, 12 miles from 
Oporto isnearlycomplete. Bul 25 years ago 
EDF's engineers had a dream, the same vi 
sion Of an open waterway. Each of the five 
dams within Portugal has a lock, with hs 
draulics designed bh Pinto da Silwa. to lift 
ound lawer Eur pes 3 
the Dowre's length Thi te Lee de at (carr: 
t4 feet hich, tallest in the Western world 
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There are sizable deposits of iron ore bur- 
ect in the Tras-o04-Montes, anc coal, granite 
and timber lie close to the rrver. Drecdrers 


are Al WOrkK, Clearing the wav to these niches 
im an impoverished region. River ports and 
DIErS are coming. re Mporin, ENniineering 
Vill restrain shifting sands and reopen the 
river mouth. The peopie of Portugal's north- 
east willenter the modern world 

The Duero, the Douro—! Know 1 Ewell. | 
have bathed init, boatecd ont, drunk its wa 
ters and its noble wines. Like vintage port 
the river is maturing, developing. There's 
pahience, care and excitement in the wait 
ing: time is nothing, really. [raise my glassto 


its golden future [ | 


Wahoo dreoorphic. Qeftahber |W 





The perils of pollen—sneezing, wheezing, and nose- witching misery—are 


allegedly thwarted by the Hincherton Hayfever Helmet, which enables sufferer jim 
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hoy fever, but its couse, pollen, confers i sas well. Rearing the male sexc 
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fy zona, from the smog of Trenton, New 

Jersey, Bill Fiynn sat in a doctor's office 
and bwitch, sniffle, gasp... aCHOO! 
Welcome to sneeze city, Flynn learned he 
could count on 21 pollent—trom Anzona ash to Rus- 
sian thistlhe—to provoke the misery he thought he'd left 
behind. For the next several years he faced regular 
allergy shots 

Flynn, @ large man with an easy laugh, whose hav fe- 
ver had marred his enjoyment of such simple outdoor 
pleasures a5.a pick-up game of softball, was dismayed: 

“Before | moved here, I thought: It's like Lourdes. I'll 
walk off the plane and be cured. Don't believe it. There 
Are prass and trees out here.” 

And hedges, weeds, and other veritable pollen fac 
tories, he might have added 

What happened to the healthy air? It was polluted by 
allergy refugees and other newcomers who sowed the 
seeds ol their own discomfort by greening the desert. 

As Fiynn’'s allergist, Dr. Jacob Pinnas of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona Health Sciences Center, explained, 
snow birds adedicted to their lawns had migrated here 
and refused to transfer their atiections to native plants 
like creosote bush and cactus, 

Instead. they had planted alien species—Bermud: 
Brass and ebm trees among others—and hoisted the pol- 
len count to levels matching Milwaukee, Brooklyn, and 
Pittsburgh—places they had fled 

“People who moved here didn't think about pollen,” 
Dr. Pinnas said. “They just wanted a lawn and a tree.” 

When the statistics were in, they got a jolt. The al- 
lerzy prevalence in lucson, where nearly a third of 
the population had moved for health-related reasons, 
had jumped to three times the national average. The 
aliergy haven had become a Kleenex-littered hell 

lf the mention of pollen brings tears to your eves and 
wheezes to your lungs, as it does to some 15 million hay 
tever-stricken Americans, let me point out that there is 
more here than meets the nose. Pollen means “dust” in 
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of fowering plants and conifers, 


these minuscule grains—sacred Latin, but brush aside that fact for now and view pollen 
to the continuity of life— asa living cloud, cast to the winds by trees and grasses, 
launch the formation of a seed, descending on the (Conitnwed on page 405) 
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MMini-splendored things are grains of 


pollen magnified 3,000 times..bach ts 


protected by the exine, a nearh 


indestructible wall Subtle variations 
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often make identification by plan by formily growp; (1) philoso, 
species impossible, sys the Smithsonian (2) rooster comb, (3) chrysanthemum, 


Instinution’s poller, exnert, Dr. oan (4) smarteaeed, (5) -srmartweed 


Nimnvicke, So grains ere dre identified (a diferent species), (6) geranium 
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ANATOMY OFA SNEFLE 


WwW IEN RAGWEED releases pollen, it On subsequent exposure to ragweed 





floats through air to the nasal passages. pollen, a protein (yellow dots}—the 
Those primed for allergy by heredity start offending factor in the pollen—leaches 
producing a ¥-shoped molecule in the blood, out of the grain and binds closely aligned 
kngwn as immunogiobulin E (igh), wich [gE molecules on the mast-cell, The 
attaches to mast cells timing the respiratory body's response to the pollen trvision 


tract (above) is uruier Wily 


494 National Geographic, October 1984 
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The linkage of the IgE molecules sparks [fan individual has taken a series of 


tiry explosion in the mast cell. Various allergy shotse—increasing dosages 
chemical mediators (red dots), inclucing of the specific allergen—the body butlds up 
histamine, leukotrienes, and an antibody known as timmunogiobulin G 
prostaglandins, leak from the cell, These (blue), an allergy-countering factor. 
chemicals couse the symptoms of allergy, But for unknown reasons, immunotherapy 
like sneezing, congestion, itching. seems to: work only 80 percent of the time 
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fragrant blooms of glittering cities and deso- 
late deserts 

Pollen is to plants what sperm is to ani- 
mats: the agent of viability. Itis the breath of 
life as well as of sneezes. 

It also tickles human experience in impor- 
tant, fascinating, even offbeat ways. 

In the past year my pollen prospecting has 
led me to a murder in Vienna, where pollen 
provided the most critical clue; to a Navajo 





Conducting a nasal appraisal, Dr. 
Peter Creticos of the Johns Hopkins 
Cioiversity records a patient's reaction 
to a challenge test (above), whereby 
pollen eroins, blown wp the nasal covity 
in increasing dosages, determine 


sensitheaty to an allergen. At the sliehtest 
hint ofa bredze, nonaliergenic pine 
pollen smokes froma tree (facing page) 
in Oregon's Crater Lake National Park. 
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medicine man's hogan, where pollen blessed 
a man suffering from pneumonia; to Texas 
oil fields, pinpointed in part by fossil pollen; 
and to an athletic field in Finland, where 
Olympic runners who used pollen in their 
diet lapped the competition. 


N PARIS 1 peered through a micro- 
scope at a 50,000-year-old pollen grain 


—& from the grave site of Neanderthal man. 


“Senecio, atype of yellow daisy. It blooms 
now on the hills of Iraq,” speculated Dr. Ar- 
lette Leroi-Gourhan, director of the Musée 
del’ Homme’s palynological laboratory. 

The grain comes from soil samples sent to 
her by noted anthropologist Ralph Solecki, 
who unearthed several Neanderthal grave 
sites in Shanidar Cave, Iraq, 25 years ago. 

Hoping to determine the prevalent flora, 
and thus climate, during the time of these 
early humans, Dr, Leroi-Gourhan searched 
for pollen. Samples from soil beneath the 
ekeletons yielded a stunning discovery. 

“Twas stupefied. They were so rich in pol- 
lens. But not just pollens. Bits of wood, 
Even a butterfly wing seale," she saict. 

The pollens were from ornamental flow- 
ers—hollyhocks, grape hyacinths, and oth- 
ers. Shealso identified pollen from Ephedra, 
a many-branched shrub with tiny scalelike 
leaves. There was little chance that these 
had been blown far back into the cave by 
winds or tracked that far in by animals. No, 
the flowers had been placed there by mourn- 
ers. And the Ephedra pollen proves, Dr. 
Leroi-(Gourhan feels, that the dead had been 
placed on a bier of branches. The burial took 
place in late May or in June, she estimates. 

The tiniest of clues had revealed a new 
dimension of cave-ciwelling Neanderthal 
man. He grieved 

We don't know if he suffered allergies 
Hay fever doesn't mark bones, as do arthri- 
tis and some other diseases. Many doctors 
feel that the rise of civilization and allergies 
paralleled cach other, Others say today’s 
abundance of allergies merely reflects medi- 
cine’s improved ability to diagnose. 

But allergy and anthropology are secon. 
ary roles in the lite of pollen. [t quickens 
the ovule of flowers and so forms a seed. 
Touched by pollen, trees and bushes re- 
spond with hucklebernes or hazelnuts or 
pears. Pollen fertilizes the tree of life 


National Geographic, October 1984 
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Though the Assyrians recognized the sex- 
wality of plants and Pliny called pollen the 
material of fertilization, it was not until 
the development of the microscope in the 
L?th century that man could actually see in- 
dividual grains. The English microscopist 
Nehemiah Grew, one of the first to describe 
them, colorfully characterized their shapes 
as miniature peppercorns, Holland cheeses, 
and fish 

You need a microscope to really study poai- 
len, though you just might see a larve grain, 
like that of corn, with the naked eye if you 
knew it was there and squinted. Not so a 
forget-me-not pollen grain. You could fit 
nearly 10,000 of them on a pinhead. Pollen 
prains are so tiny and uniform they have 
been used to calibrate precision instruments 
that measure in thousandths of an inch. 


fw F NOT FOR the more t 
a million plants that reproduce through 
= pollination, about the only produce sold 
in supermarkets would be plants that can re- 
produce asexually, by spore formation or 
underground stems called rhizomes 

That means we would be limited to pota- 
toes, onions, bananas; and—assuming we 
developed a palate for such fare—tichens, 
mosses, seaweeds, and ferns. We would 
be deprived of paper, croissants, wooden 
chairs, cotton shirts, cigars, beer, and wine, 
since all depend on pollen-bearing plants. 

When a pollen grain, produced in a sac 
called the anther, is launched and lands on 
the stigma of a flower of the same species, a 
recognition factor gives it the green light. 
(Thus a tomato pollen grain does not waste 
its time trving to germinate on an ¢geplant. | 
The grain extrucdes a pollen tube that con- 
ducts two sperm to the ovule. The first one 
unites with the egg to form the actual plant 
embrvo. The second helps form the encdo- 
sperm, or food source. and protective cover- 
ing. How fast this happens depends on the 








species. Geraniums fertilize in a matter of 


hours. Orchids take months 

Many plants-are pollinated by animals, 
such as bees, birds, or bats. But other 
plants, mostly grasses and trees, are wind 
pollinated and shed whopping amounts. 
Much of Sweden, for example, 15 covered by 
conifers: By one estimate, if that country’s 
pollen production were evenly spread, il 
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1a a quarter of 


would cover every Swedish square meter 
with 300 million grams. 

Most of the pollen wafted into the air nev- 
er finds its target. It may travel two feet or 
2,000 miles and settle into the soil, immor- 
talized in the fossil pollen record. 

Embedded in earth the pollen’s nearly in- 
destructible shell, called the exine, endures 
epochs af continental drift, the advance and 
retreat of ice sheets, the formation of seas, 





Blossoms shower from an almond tree 
(facing page) in an orchard near 
Manteca, Califomia. Aster separation 


from. flowers, the pollen is sold to polite 
orchornds where bees may howe been 

killed by pesticides, Ropweed pollen ts 
horvested by Willie Parsons (abowe) for 
Greer Loboratones in Leno, North 
Carciing, producers of allergy extracts. 
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* A specialist on pollen found in honey can 
decipher the Viking recipe tor mead by iden 
tifying pollen scraped from the 
drinking horns 
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He floors of ancient pueblos 
rain pollen can 
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storage and cooking 
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“TAN AGRAIN OF POLLEN convicta 

man of murder? | open my case by 

— presenting the evidence: & missing 
man presumed dead and a pair of leather 
boots belonging to the suspect, 

The place is Vienna, Austria, the- year 
i959, and police interrogate a suspect, a 
young man who hotly declares his inno 
cence. He claims that at the time of the mur: 
der he had been climbing a steep, sand 
mountain 

The boots are given to a palynologist with 
the geological survey, Dr. Wilhelm Klaus 

He carefully scrapes them. But the sus- 
pict has cleaned them well. Less than a 
fram of dirt remains 

lt contains 1,200 pollen grains 

They include spruce, willow, a plant 
called Fiipenduta, and a 20-million-year 
old hickory grain. They speak not of high, 
dryland, but ofarnver basin, and because ol 
the ancient hickory grain, aspecific swampy 
outcrop, 20 kilometers north of Vienna 

“We confronted the suspect,” Dr. Klaus, 
now professor of paleobotany at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, recalled. “‘You led,’ we 
zai. "You were really near the Danube.’ 
Shocked, the man confessed, He led police 
to the scene pinpointed by pollen. In a shal- 
low gTave—in damp ground—police uncoy 
ered the body of the murdered man 
The late Max Frei, a noted 4urnch crimi- 
nalist, specialized in cases that hmged on 
such minutiae, Consider a few definitive 
pollen clues from his casebook 
* Hazel and birch pollen on a newly greased 
gun barrel refuted the murdérer’s alibi that 
the pistol had remained unused since the 
previous March 
* A grainof Atlantic cedar pollen embedaed 
in the ink of a signed, dated document 
proved it a forgery, written in October, and 
notin june as claimed 
* Pollen from the body of a murdered wom- 
an did noi correspond with the area in Swe 
fer W here the bork, hal heen found Thus. 
the murder had been committed ¢ 

Frei’s work mcludeéd cases like the Kid 
napping of former Italian Pome Minister 
Aldo More. When Frei died last year, he was 
pursuing a more baltling intetlectum puzzle 
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To build a better tree, plant 
geneticists bug the mutiuring 
cones of one of 200 select 
Douglas fire. (left) in Catiforntia’s 
Shiasta-Trinity National Forest 
as part of the United States 
Forest Service's Superior [ree 
Program. The bags prevent 
rondom fertilization from 
surrounding trees. When the 
Cones Ore reddy, pollen froit 
onother superior tree ts 
introduced by geneticist Ciuck 
Frank (right). The seeds are 
collected in the fall and will 
produce higher-yielding, foster 
Frowinge rees 


the Shroud of Turin, the cloth that some 
believe wrapped the dody of Christ. Fret’s 
scrutiny of the shroud in the 1970s yielded 
$6 pollens—some of them from plants found 
in Anatolia and Palestine —which suggested 
to him that at some time the cloth had been 
in these lands. The findings sparked con- 
troversy; after all, some palynologists ar- 
cued, the pollens could have resulted from 
contamimation. 

And so the shroud remains amystery. Ew- 
idence inconclusive. Case unsolved.* 





“EXAS, « state that likes to brag of 
bests, biggests, and mosts, can add this 
| claim to the list: Big, frenetic Houston 
howsts more industrial palynologists than 
any other U.S. city. Naturally, [t's the 
vortex of the oi] business, a major emplover 
of pollen specialists. On the soggy August 
day of my visit, the oil industry imped. 
I clicked on the radio. Spot crude had 
dropped a dollar. I turned on the TV. The 
Texas rig count was down 11 from the previ- 
ous week. But nes were still pumping; the 
world was. still trading. And in Exxon's 
laboratories, senior research associate Lew 
Stover was examining several of the more 
than 15,000 slides his laboratory processes 
each year from drill-core samples sent in 
from rigs worldwide 

"Kenneth F, Weaver wrote of “The Mystery of the 
Shroud in the June 1980 National GEOGKAPHIC 
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Palynology, Stover explained, can help 
indicate where and how deep to drill. Fossil 
pollens and spores act like a dipstick and 
locate the drill bit geologically, Such know! 
edge can help make the difference between a 
well that makes money and one that doesn't. 
That's why some 170 palynologists work in 
the energy field in the United States and 
Canada. Exxon alone employs 25. 

“Take Sumatra, Bormeo, Malaysia,” 
Stover said. “Tf you're exploring there, you 
look for a prehistoric mangrove environ- 
ment. That means pollens from mangroves, 
palms, and such, In Korea, though, vou 
look for temperate species, oak and willow, 
in sediment as old as 25 million years. 

“It's detective work on the grandest 
scale," he continued. “People regard oil ex- 
ploration 2s static. It's not. Think of moun- 
tains uplifting, seas drying up, plants 
evolving. What could be more grand?” 

Later that day, imprisoned ina Texas-size 
traffic snarl and the fumes from all those 
hydrocarbon-fueled engines, | wondered 
just how grand the end result was. I leave 
that one to the urban philosophers. 


FRIEND, aconfirmed jogger, men- 
tioned that he ate four pollen tablets 
S aday. “For fitness,” he said 

Is pollen the breakfast of champions? 
Olympic sprinter Steve Riddick, who sport- 
eda “Bee Power” T-shirt after winning the 


SUS 


gold in the 400-meter relays in 1976, thinks 
so. 50 does world-class marathoner Gary 
Fanelli, who takes ten pollen tablets before 
a race and often pops one while running, 

Such health-food products contain bee- 
gathered pollen. To collect it, beekeepers 
place a trap at the entrance to the hive. A 
wire screen (page 510) scrapes the two pollen 
péllets carried on the bee's hind legs into a 
collection drawer beneath the hive. 

The collected pollen is pressed into tablets 
or sold loose, but some companies add a 
binder of honey and concoct pollen bars— 
said to be a favorite of Ronald Reagan. The 
President would, a White House spokesman 
assured me, “keep a supply on hand if he 
knew where to get some." 

Well, I sent several pollen bars along to 





To see the world in a grain of pollen the President, but despite my inquiries, | 
is the work of experts like Dr. Vaughn never dic find outif they replaced jelly beans 
Hryant (facing page) of Texas A&M as the presidential snack 

Lintversity, whose assortment of plants 

duplicates the diet of Indians who lived : OLLEN POWER: Is it all fact or fad? 


in the Texas desert 9,000 years ago, 
Clues for the reconstnuction of the 
larder were supplied by pollen found 
in coprolites, or ancient feces 
(above). Pollen provides a wealth of 


A track coach reminds me that races 

_# are won in splinters of a second, If 
there is a pill that promises a legal physical 
advantage, you can bet any athlete worth 


iInfornuntion to scientists, who con his salt tablet will glom on to it 

reconstruct ancient vegetation and During the 1970s the Finnish Olympic 
climatic conditions by analyzing track team, including distance runner Lasse 
fossil pollen found in core samples Virén, who won two gold medals in 1972 
Poilen grains 78 million years old and two in 1976, took pollen supplements at 
spill from a broken anther, or pollen the request of head coach Seppo Nuuttila. 
sac (below), found tn Sweden. Nuuttila now coaches the Olympic rowing 


team, for whom he recommends pollen. He 
ce GIEtE, LenWART Won Woe ser BeeY 6 Cofeels its an effective supplement, high in 
B vitamins. 

At Louisiana State University in Baton 
Rouge, | proffered pollen to Ralph Steben, 
assistant professor of physical education. 

He tried some and frowned. “It doesn't 
taste very good,” he said 

Asfaras know, Steben hae done the only 
controlled studies im this country involving 
athletes’ use of pollen, His three experiments 
invelved weight lifters, swimmers, and 
cross-country runners, 

“Tt really doesn’t help,” he told me. “It's 
subjective, though. Han athlete thinks he's 
going to perform better, maybe he will.” 

Perhaps the most devout believer in pol- 
len I met was Jim Devlin, a former Catholic 
priest who converted to pollen several vears 
after leaving the clergy. Now he spends his 
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time on the road, doing the radio-TV talk- 
show circuit in praise of pollen, which he 
sells. To Devlin, pollen is manna. Literally, 

“Do you know what the Bible says about 
manna?” he asked me. “It says it tasted like 
honey waters." 

As we drove to his home in the hillsabove 
Prescott, Arizona, Devlin related how he 
discovered pollen. 

“I was 45, sickly, overweight , the 
story betan 

In short, Devlin, a 712-pound weakling, 
hirst bought pollen from a beekeeper ata flea 
market, It transformed his life, he saicl. He 
lost weight, gained energy, looked younger. 

“Tt's also done wonders for my virility,” 
he acldec 

l edged slightly closer to the car door. 

Like other pollen evangelists | met, Dev- 
lin claimed that pollen acts as a health 
restorative and preventive Medicine 





Sleuthing for oil at Exxon’s research 
laboratery in Houston entatls examining 


fossil pollens in core samples and "Those Russians who ave to ‘be ol 

scrutinizing photographs to identify Deviin tald me. “They're beekeepers. ‘They 
types (above), Certain pollens help eat pollen.” 

indicate whether conditions favered the How did he know? 

formation of oil, assisting scientists in He handed me a study conducted in Bul- 
pinpointing promising drill sites. A aria and a clipping from a screaming 
microscopist in training at the Chicago headline tabloid, 


Police Department Crime Lab studies 


soil from a boot (below) for pollens 
that moy yield crime-solving clues 


“If pollen is so good for you," I asked, 
“whyisn'tit selling like aspirin?” 

“The medical profession,” he replied. 
“They're afraid of losing business. 

“Vou can'texpect miracles with it,” Dev- 
lin told me. “Remember it's a food, not a 
medicine.” When [last saw him, he was on 
the phone arranging another appearance 


V ENGELAOLM, SWEDEN, the Cer- 
nelle Company has been making pollen 
extract products since 1952. Cernelle 
manufactures a pollen toothpaste, pollen 
face cream, pollen animal feed, and a score 
of other such concoctions 

| watched a machine stamp out tablets at 
the rate of 80,000 an hour. Business is as 
healthy as the pollen purports to be. Last 
year sales totaled 2.5 million dollars, a 50 
percent increase over the previous year. Io 
make 140 million tablets, the company har 
vested some twenty tons of pollen from sur- 
rounding fields 

Twenty tons? How? | asked Cernelle 
Chairman Ake Asplund and several of his 
eXECULIVES. 
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The men averted their eves. [ felt as 
though I had picked up the wrong fork ata 
state dinner. 

“It's very secret. We don’t talk about it,” 
Asplund said. 

Later someone muttered something about 
a machine that operated on ‘electrostatic 
principles, but no one offered any details. 

Cernelle’s pollen tablets are licensed as a 
drug in eight countries, including France, 
Argentina, and Japan. But notin the United 
states. And notin Sweden, 

“Noone is 4 prophet in his own country,” 
Asnlund said. He looked sad. 

“Te's not ike taking penicillin. The results 
aren't dramatic,” Asplund added. “We do 
feel it’s a healthy product. Don't forget, pol- 
len does produce new life.” 

So who was I to pass up a chance at long 
life and good health? I tried the stuff myself 
fora month. But my squash game didn’tim- 
prove. And | caught my usual winter cold. 
Perhaps a two-month trial would have ren- 
dered me invincible and immortal. 

In this country the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration sidesteps the pollen controver- 
sv. As long as the pollen is properly labeled 
and sold as a food, the PDA is satisfied. 

But in St. Louis, Missouri, Dr. Walter 
Lewis, professor of biology at Washington 
University and a noted authority on folk- 
plant remedies, regarded a bag of bee pollen 
skeptically. 

“T think it's a scandal,” he said, “1 see 
nothing in pollen that is not in most plant 
cells from a nutritional point of view. Yes, 
it's rich in amino acids. Butso ts a hancful 
of sunflower seeds." 

Lewis points out that because of the aller- 
genic properties of pollen, eating the stuff 
carries the slim, but real, chance of life- 
threatening acute reactions. 

Whether fact or fad as health food, pai- 
len's prime function remains unchallenged. 
It greens the world—and our lives 


studded orchards of California's San 
~ Joaquin Valley. In an almond grove 
near Manteca, alongside a dozen high- 
echoo!l kids, | am “knocking the trees,” 
to gather almond pollen for supplemental 
pollination of orchards. [t turns out to 
be more punishing for me than the trees. 


[: iS FARLY FEBRUARY in blossom- 


Pallen: Breath of Life and Sneezes 
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PAIN OF CONTROVERSY dots three 
D , gsret in the collection of Harvard 
biochemist Dr. Matthew Meseleon. The 

top lee~ collected by Hmong tribesmen in 
Laos, ts-ollegedly from the siteof a 
chemical attach in March 1983. The two 
bottom leaves, found in India, are spotted 
With bee excrement. 

Argument centers.on charges by the 
US, government that the Soviet Linton 
supplied toxins to allies who sprayed 
deodly yellow rain on villages in Loos and 
Kompuchea. Pollen showed wp in some 
samples. Killar pollen? “It's the perfect 
qeent for dispersal of a toxin weapon,” 
eaves Gary Crocker, a U. 8. Department of 
State spokesman. “It's easily spread over a 
wide area.” From i975 through 1982, the 
CS. claims, at least 7,000 people hove 
died from chemical agents in Southenst 
Asin, The Soviets deny the allegation, and 
findings of a 19482 United Nations 
iivestipation were inconclusive. Since 
then, acverol CS, scientists, mecluding Dr 
Mfeselson and Yole bee expert Dr. Tom 
Seeley, have attributed velfow rain to bee 
excrement. Their theory, bolstered by a btp 
to Thailand, rests on the foct that bees 
mohe defecation flignts that can splotter 
large grees with yellow spats, The 
Smithsonian's Or. Nowicke, who excomined 
alleged vellow-roin samples under the 
SCOnning clectroan microscope, agrees tht 
they are probably bee excrement, 

But at lost look, the State Deportrient 
Wis Sticking to its guns. [he controversy 
continues, unabated, unresolved, 
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To harvest pollen, o beekeeper in New 


Mexico inserts. wire trap atthe hive 


entrance. When worker bees gather 


pollen as protein for larvae and return to 
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mesh screen (above) that fnocks thi 
pollen off the hind legs. Falling to the 
bottom of the trap, the pollen collects on 
a drawer that is periodically emptied 
(above right). The pollen is packaged 


ond sold as health food. Devotees claim 
it gives athletes a competitive edee ond 
oromotes sowd health, though mony 


scientists diubt such clowns 
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Under the guidance of Bob Firman, presi 
dent of Pollen Services, Inc. , one of six aeri- 
cultural pollen companies in this country, J 
swing a ten-pound mallet at the trunk. My 
first swipe misses, and [ suffer an embar 
rassing wrench familiar to a golfer who 
whiffs the ball. A second swing brings a 





shower of pale white blossoms onta a lar- 
pauiin beneath the trees 

Almonds are merely one species of about 
ten billion dollars’ worth of crops pollinated 
by bees. As with apples and pears, almonds 
of hke-variety trees are generally not selt- 
fruitful. A Red Delicious apple tree, for ex- 
ample, cannot pollinate another. Adilterent 


Pyratichrral! Geoprapiit Croraber (454 


variety, say, Golden Delicious, 1s needed 
nearby for pollination to.occur 

Bees make it happen. [hey forage among 
blossoms for nectar and pollen—the main 
protein source tor growing larvae 


len brushes off on the bees" body hairs 


Phe pal 
The 
bees comb their hairs and scrape the pallen 
into a Saddlebag-hke basket on the hind 
legs, Back in the hive the pollen is packed 
into the comb cells to teed larvae. In a year's 
time bees gather 80,000 tans of pollen in the 
Linited States. As the bee goes irom flower te 
flower, pollen gets brushed onto the stigma; 
fertilization occurs 

Sut pollination can be a dicey business 


Pollen: Breath of Life and Aneezes 





Sometimes bees are not around where or 
when you want them, 
about working conditions. They won't fly 1 


bees Can be fasboiows 


it’s too cold or raining. Sometimes pesticide 
spraving inadvertently kills 

Phat sort of bad luck spells rom luck to 
len from pears, 


Lilet 


colonies 





Bob Firman. He collects po 
apples, and almonds /one 
blossoms can be plucked without affecting 
the crop yield), processes it, then sells it to 
They apply the pollen to 
their trees by tractor sprayer or plane. 

Bob and | stoodina barn and watched the 
kids dump bags of blossoms into a machine 
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simple,” he said. “No polien, no almonds, [ 
the weather comspires against the bees or 
throws off blossoming time, you might be 
left with a nice crop of leaves. There's not 
much of a market for leaves,” 

Suddenly, Bob paused, and sneezed. 
“Occupational hazard,” he shrugged. And 
there is the rub. For all the blessings pollen 
strews in our paths, it also presents us with 
a riant bane: allergy 
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Poradise lost: 


haven for hoy-fever sufferers, 


mow bcists 
an allergy prevalence three times te 
national average, largedy benduse of such 
nonnative plants as mulberry trees (facing 
page). Desert pollens fabove) from true 
Tucson ared dre, from eft, winter mix, 
cottenwead, mudetioens mix, fan palm 
creosote bush, amaranth, jojoba, 


summer mix, almond, sumac, and sagucro 
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GOW FEKE was something to 
weze at! The jar beneath my nose 
neld $25,325,000,000 grains of rag- 


weed pollen—give or take a few 


thousand, Elizabeth White, director of 
Greer Laboratories in Lenoir, North Caro 


ling, which turns icp pollens Into IiMmiu- 
notherapeutic extracts—also called allergy 
shots—suddenly shiought ofa question she 
should ask. “You're not allergic, are your” 

Fortunately, ike 14 out of 14 Americans, 
lam not 

With impunity, | sniffed and noted a 
Ragweed, the biggest seller of 
i not fussy 
Scratch the poorest ground and it grows. 
And grows. Each year a quarter of a 
tons of its pollen is launched into the air 1 
this country 

Now suppose Mrs. White had held that 
jar under the nose of my allergic Tucson 
friend Bill Flynn. Bill’simmunotogic system 
is keved to produce immunoglobulin E, an 
antibody that can be a hundred times more 
prevalent in the blood of the allergy afflict- 
el. Once produced, the IgE molecules latch 
themselves to mast cells—cells that line the 
mucous membranes of the digestive and res 
piratory tracts. When anallergen like pollen 
it links IgE molecules 
anc ignites a mini-explosion in the mast cell 
Bam! Histamine and other chemicals leak 
out (diagram, pages 494-5), Bill Flynn 
sneezes, his eyes water, his nose drips. A 
sneeze 15 born 

A disease of sneezes and wheezes does nat 
orovoeke the historical interest of say, Luc- 
wig van Bee afmess ar (Claude 
Monet's cataracts, so assessing hay fevers 
impact on the course of human events and 
accomplishments yields a scant, but inter- 
esting, harvest. President Richard Nixon 1s 
in the hay-fever league. So was French nov- 
elist Marcel Proust, who was so allergic to 
pollen that he sealed himself in his room, 
windows shuttered, curtains drawn. And 
30, reputedly, was Hippias, the Athenian 
traitor who guided the Persian invasion fleet 
it Marathon. In 490 B.c., while mustering 
troops after the landing, he coughed and 
sneezed so hard that a loose tooth sailed out 
of his mouth and into the sand. History held 
its breath while be dug around trying to 
retrieve it 
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Those who dismiss hay fever as 4 minor 
affliction should consider its economic toll 
In 1975 hay-fever-suffering Americans 
spent two million dollars on hospital care, 
224 million in doctors’ bills, and 297 million 
on drugs, But what about the physical toll? 

An allergist advised me that to really ap- 
preciate the mistry of hay fever, | should 
wear nose clips for a day. 

The discomfort! ] complained to him [at- 
er. The feeling of pressure in my head, the 
inability to clear my ears. The annoyance of 
breathing through my mouth 

“That's just it,” he nodded. “And at least 
you can take the clips off.” 


Y SYMPATARIES aroused, | 
searched for news of a cure, At 
, -the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore I found Drs. Philip Norman and 
David Marsh experimenting with an altered 
form of ragweed pollen. Called an allergoid, 
it will require far fewer shots than current 
immunotherapy, in which increasing dos- 
ages of the offending allergen are injected on 
a weekly schedule and build up the immuno- 
globulin G antibody—an allergy-countering 
mechanism. 

In La Jolla, California, [spoke with Dr 
David Katz, who thinks his discovery of a 
cuppreseive factor of allergy will stop aller- 
ries in their molecular tracks. This suppres- 
sive factor in the blood (SFA, he calls 1) 
operates as an on-off switch and can, he 
claims, block the allergic response. Hiscom- 
pany is manufacturing SFA using genetic- 
engineering techniques, and he expects to 
begin clinical trials early next year 

Ultimately, the answer seems focused on 
the realm of genetic tinkering. One day doc- 
tors will know how to identify those with a 
predisposition to allergy and how to turn off 
the mechanism that causes it 

An allergist in Washington, D.C., 
opened her drawer, and boxes of nose drops 
anc pills spilled out. Some were antihista- 
mines; they counter the congestion, nasal 
drip, anditching. Others were steroids; they 
suppress inflammation, Although such 
medications can control symptoms. in the 
vast majority of people who suffer from hay 
fever, the sad truth remains: At present, no 
cure exists, 

Lookime for relief? You could leave town 
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—at least during the major pollinating sea- 
sons of spring anc tail, 

Severn years ago Dr, Harry Swartz, an 
allergist then living in New York City, pro- 
posed a hay-fever-sufferers cruise, The 
ship, staffed by a complement of nurses and 
doctors, would set sail for ragweed-free seas 
during the height of the season, The enter- 
prise sank, though, when the travel operator 
backed out. “Too bad,” Swartz said. “I'm 
sure it would have been tax deductible.” 

Name the hay-fever capital of the United 
States, Des Moines? Wichita? Newark? 

Answer, They're all potentially bad. Or 
mood. Itdepends on your allergy. [ragweed 
is your nemesis, compare ragweed satm- 
plings in September 1983 compiled by the 
American Academy of Allergy. The daily 
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research entomologist Dr. [usatin 
Schmidt and Ofone Dioz (right) of the 
LU. S&S: Denartment of Agric \insire bee lob 
In Cucsen to tally the mumber of flowers 
that open in May and une, The study 
explores the interrelationship between 
the plant and ths bee pollinators 
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Blessed by cattail pollen, Cora Anight 


(above) is showered with the powder 


during o.coming-of-aige rite celebrated 
bY the White Mountain Apaches in 


Anzonda. Pueblo and Navato tribes also 
weet pollen in ritual dances and healing 
ceremonies. “Pollen the beautiful ta the 
force Wwilhiort ios. Jp is @ fit gift for the 
gis,” the late Navajo medicine rian 
Tred Stevens, |r, told the author, Artist 
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averages: Sarasota, Florida, 1? grains per 
cubic meter, Brooklyn, New York, 48; 
Boulder, Colorado, 173; Des Moines, Iowa, 
with the highest count, 407 grains. 

Of course vou could flee to Washington 
State, which has hardly any ragweed, There 
isacatch. Washington has its own cropof al- 
lergenic plants: dock weed, sagebrush, and 
wormwood, for example. A few years out 
there, and an allergy-prone person may be 
sneezing just as loud and long. 

So how to get away from it all? At the 
height of Chicago's ragweed season I sat in 
the office of Dr. Max Samter, senior allergy 
and immunology consultant at Grant Hos- 
pital, and pondered the question on behalf 
of the sniffling patients who filed past. 

“Well.” suggested Dr, Samter, “if you 
don't mind penguins, you can always go to 
Antarctica.” 

You won't want to go to Arizona. Since 
the Sunbelt cinched a constricting band 
around the desert, pollen counts there have 
risen about tenfold in two decades. 

“We used to have a shortage of allergists,” 
said Harry Hayes, a medical technologist, 
who has kept a 30-vear pollen-count record 
for the Tucson Clinic. “But not any more.” 

With Harry as guide | took a pollen tour of 
Tucson. Everystreet led us by an exotic, and 
problematic, pollen producer. Hayes rattled 
off their names: olive, privet, eucalyptus, 
cypress, 

We passed vacant lots. “Look at the weed 
growth in those alleys. There's a big old can- 
yon ragweed. I call it a sneeze weed.” 

We stopped at a mobile-home park. 
Haves pointed to the neat, clipped vards, 
Each har a lawn -..and a flowering mul- 
berry tree. 

The mulberry tree, an Asian native, 
gained notoriety three years ago when the 
Tucson city council tried to ban its planting 
on the grounds that it was a prolific pollen 
producer and a health hazard. The issue 
flared into a civic fuss. Why, some asked, 
pin all the blame on the mulberry? After all, 
Bermuda grass and olive trees were no more 


native to Tucson than mulberries; they pro- 
duced hefty doses of pollen too. 

For atime mulberry defenders prevailed. 
But last March the Pima County board mus- 
tered enough support from allergy sufferers 
to pass Ordinance 1984-29, No longer, it 
said, would mulberry trees be sold in the 
county. Furthermore, homeowners with 
Bermuda grass lawns now have to mow 
them often enough to prevent pollination. 


F POLLEN is a curse to some, it is a 

cacted biessing to others. In the South- 
3B west, Pueblo and Apache tribes wse it 
ceremonially—in puberty rites, at special 
dances, and at healing rituals. And to the 
Navajos pollenis the single most sacred item 
in the universe—a symbol of lite, fertility, 
peace, and plenty, 

The Navajo owner of a brand-new pick- 
up truck, | was told, sprinkles pollen on the 
tires to blessit. Pollen even has value as bar- 
ter. Patients unable to pay a medicine man 
cash can often pav in pollen. 

“Corn pollen isa true thing. It is our life,” 
the late Fred Stevens, Ir., a venerated med- 
icine man in Chinle, Arizona, told me. 
“When achild is born, we feed it pollen, and 
it is in his spirit the rest of his life. At wed- 
dings it blesses the young couple. And when 
aman is dying, pollen is put on him too.” 

Ina hogan by the mouth of the Canyon de 
Chelly, Fred Stevens placed a string of sky 
blue turquoise around his neck, tied a wisp 
of red cloth around his forehead, and began 
the Night Chant to cure a man who com- 
plained of lung congestion. Underscored by 
a gourd's hollow rattle, his wailing voice 
rose and fell, The patient, seated in the mid- 
dle of asand painting of two veis, or ceremo- 
nial figures, joined in. 

At the end of the ceremony Stevens took a 
pinch of pollen from a small deerskin pouch 
and flicked it in the air. Sunlight streamed 
through a hole in the roof of the hogan, illu- 
minating the golden dust as it drifted down. 

Pollen had blessed the realm of human life 
once more, a 


Beauty and the bees pair off in Lyvia Sylva's New York salon, where pollen- 
mask facials are touted as wrinkle therapy. Despite the controversy over pollen as 
a health and beawth formula, ite known virtues remain unblemished. It ensures 
that grasses vield grain, trees bear fruit, and life continues in full flower. 
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Article and photographs by 
YVA MOMATIUK and JOHN EASTCOTT 


RAINSTORM engulfed us. The 
| streams began to roar, swollen with 
frothy current and tumbling boul- 
ders. White-and-red Maori mect- 
inghouses stood silent along the deserted 
road, their cavérnous porches opened into 
the rain. On razor-sharp ridges the ruffled 
crowns of cabbage trees hovered in the gal- 
loping mists 

My husband, John, and I had just re- 
turned to his native New Zealand. We were 
heading for the East Coast of North Island, 
to live among the Ngati Porou people, a ma- 
jor group of some 40 Maori tribes, The foul 
weather lent weight to our apprehension, 
Although John’s brother, Andrew, a den- 
tist, is married to Tai, a Ngati Porou, there 
was no guarantee that the close-knit rural 
Maori community, wary of pakena (PAH- 
keh-hah), whites, would welcome ws. 

Qur 24-year-old daughter, Tara, slept in 
the back of our car, oblivious of the storm, 
A winding side road branched off, dipping 
sharply toward the sea 

“Anaura Bay,” exclaimed John. “This is 
where we summered when | was a child 
When [think ofa beach, [ think of Anaura." 

We settled in Ruatoria, a town of 2,000 
nestling between the hills beside the 
Waiapu, revered river of the Ngati Porou. 

Slender Lombardy poplars, gaily painted 






farmhouses, and small orchards give Rua- 
toria-a faintly Italian flavor, but itis Maori 
through and through. While the Maoris con- 
stitute only 10 percent of New Zealand's 
population of three million, here the propor- 
tion is reversed, with a pakeha minority. 

More than a thousand vears ago the an- 
cestors of today's Maoris migrated to this 
land from the islands of eastern Polynesia, 
nevigating their seagoing canoes over the 
vastness of the Pacific (map, page 526). Here 
they developed aunique culture, considered 
one of the most advanced in all Polynesia 
Now, after 144 years of colonization by the 
British, the Maons' way of hfe is largely 
Western, and most speak English daily. But 
their language, skin color, and features are 
rooted in Polynesia, and their spirituality 
belongs to Hawatki, the mythical ancestral 
home that lives in Maori hearts. 

We bided our time, knowing we could not 
win immediate entry to the Ngati Porou 
In the evenings flightless. birds—wreas— 
chased in the weeds around our house, like 
small hunchbacks with hands in their pock- 
ets. Little morepork owls fed on insects, liz- 
ards, and mice, calling out “more pork! more 
fork!” in the warm night. If only somebody 
would drag us straight into the Maori world, 
$0 near, yet seemingly inaccessible. 

(ur first chance came in the form of aft, 


Warmed by affection, Rere Moana Aupouri lets her hoir down for her granddaughter, 
Rangimai Warmenhoven, near Reporua, New Zealand. At 60 Rere Moana delights 

in sharing insights with Rangimai, who returned from city life to her Eost 

Coast homeland, where a Maori majority finds strength in kin, traditions, and land. 
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RAL TRADITION of the Maoris speaks 
of their origin in eastern Polynesia 

fabove) and of migrations in great sailing 
canoes, The vovagers found forested islinids., 
teeming with fish and birds. They developed a 
warrior tradition that inchuled posturing and 
recitation before battle, a ritual used today in 
ceremonial welcomes. On Lt. James Cook's 
jirst visit in 1769, he estimated the Maorts 
numbered 100,000; they were divided into 
numerous tribes mostly on North Estand. In 
1840 Brituin annexed New #ealond im the 
Treaty of Waitengi, promising equal rights 
for Maoris, For greater strength, some tribes 
elected a king, but nothing could stop 
European newcomers or defeat them in war. 
Much Maori land, formerly held in common, 
was sold or confiscated. New leaders arose, 
among them Apirana Neato of the Ngati 
Porou. A gifted orator and member of New 
#ecland’s parliament, he established Maori 
lond corporations, encouraged a cultural 
revival, and helped raise the Maori 28th 
Battalion of World War IT. 
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here, he said gravely, “You wont take any 
pictures at this marae without the permis- 
sion of the elders. We are not impressed by 
pretty books.” 

Inaccurate journalism has made many 
Viaoris mistrustiul of reporters. M sil tra- 
culion requires the utmost accuracy in spo: 
ken accounts, and they now expect the same 
ot the written word, often in vain, (ommer- 
clahization of Maori culture by pakcha also 
acids to resentment: The people often. con- 
sider such presentations profane. Maori cul- 
ture is not-for sale. 

The man returned to his chores. We fol 
lowed and apologized for causing alarm. He 
pointed to a huge mound of unpeeled pota- 
toes: “Get yourselves some knives. Without 
thisfood, there will be no hui.” A quick smile 
warmed his Severe iace, We fad shown hu: 
mulity, much cherished among his people 





HUS we entered Maoridom peeling 
potatoes, learning to hongi, anc fi- 
nally plunging into this feasting, 
lauching, singing crowd of Neath Porou 





The people welcomed us as visitors, and 
their exuberance helped us enjoy the festive 
mood. But alert ¢yes rested on our tape re- 


COFUeErs and camera cases; which remained 
shut on this and many future occasions 

NWotlongatter the hui we satin the kitchen 
of Tom Fox, a member of the New #ealani 
Maori Council, an advisory body of the gov- 
ernment. Like most Naor farmers on the 
coast, Tom runs sheep and cattle on his 

ancestral land, Our talk that day was not of 
RET culture but of fate. 

“We believe that we inherit our abilities,” 
iom sad balding man, Jom 
spoke with care His infant grandson slept in 
his arms. “Unless a Maori was born to bea 
leader, he seldom asserts bimself, Hut this 
humility often hurts him in his dealings with 
the aggressive, competitive pakeha.” 

1 wondered why Tom had stayed here 
while so many others had moved to the cit- 
ies. For all tte beauty, the coast toclay is one 
of the most isolated and economically ne 
flected parts of New “ealand. 

He smiled, remembering, “Ch, the temp- 
tations. People wrote home: ‘Come, money 
everywhere.’ But we kept the home fires 
burning tor the Neath Porou, and now some 
are returning 
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rested on flax mats, surrounded with flaw- 
ers anid portraits of departed relatives. 
Women in black reclined around the coffin, 
heads bowed. Same wept. Qne woman, 
large and handsome, stood apart. Her high- 
pitched voice sent oul a Aaraned, a plaintive, 
wailing call, remé¢mbering the dead and wel- 
coming the living: “Haere mai, haere mat. 
.. Come here, come here... .” 

We approached respectfully, and the 
speeches began, English is seldom used dur- 
ing Marae ceremonies, Only a masterful 
command of Maori can evoke sacred im- 
ages, history, and ancient tales. Our hosts 
saluted the deceased woman, paid tribute to 
their ancestors, and welcomed us, 

John replied. Although the Ngati Porou 
grant their women the privilege of speaking 
in the marae, this right is infrequently exer- 
cised. But women support orators with 
songs, and soon it was my turn, 

Lknew that during World War 0 the New 
Zealand Maori 28th Battalion had fought at 
Cassino in Italy alongside my countrymen 
Polish soldiers. Isang in Polish an old army 
song of untimely death, of red poppies of 
Monte Cassino nourished by young. Polish 
blood, and suddenly their tangihanga be- 
came mine 

We pressed noses with the mourners, 
cleansed ourselves with water as custom 
requires, and were ushered to the kitchen. 

Near a huge hearth a thin old man cov- 
ered camp ovens with hot embers. He was 
Riwai Haenga, the husband of Daisy, whose 
embalmed body rested in the open casket 
outside. He baked Maori bread, leavened 
with homemade potato yeast, for his wife's 
tangihanga and spoke in alow whisper, con- 
stantly touching the golden loaves as if their 
warmth gave him badly needed security. 

*“] was never the one to speak at the 
marae. This is where I used to be, poking at 
the embers around the pots. So here | am, 


where 1 do best.” 
His sadness contrasted sharply with 
laughter that punctuated ceremonial 


speeches outside. What was happening? 
“Laughter cushions the sorrow,” explained 
a butcher, carving huge slabs of beef. “It 
reminds the family that life goes on.” 
During the day several chartered buses 
arrived, bringing mourners. Many had tak- 
en time off from work, losing days of pay. 
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Family and frends contribute a great deal 
to such ceremonial gatherings, providing 
food, cash, or personal help. 

Night brought cold rain, but the meeting- 
house was still warm from the hours of stun. 
People settled in the dim, richly decorated 
interior. Exhausted, I fell asleep, but soon 
woke, confused. Where was I? From the 
porch came male voices singing asweet Ital- 
ian ballad, “Mamma Soltanto Felice,” a 
midnight serenade in the rain and the mist. 
Suddenly 1 felt they were responding to my 
Monte (Cassino song. 

Next morning, after a church service, we 
buried Daisy ina grave dug by her menfolk. 
With her went suitcases of clothing and per- 
sonal belongings that she had cherished. 


LURK days passed, dewy mornings 
melting into bot noons, followed 
by brisk updrafts at dusk. Native 

bushes and conifers stood green, but 
European willows and poplars changed to 
pale gold. 

Life on the coast resembles that of other 
rural regions of New Zealand. There is stock 
work with keen dogs and good Ngati Porou 
horses, big livestock sales, Friday nights in 
the pub with friends and pints of beer, 
Saturday rugby games, and Sunday church. 
People farm, work in gas stations, post 
offices, banks, stores, government depart- 
ments, and schools, 

But we always felt the impact of Maori 
self-awareness, While the great majority 
have some paokeha ancestors, light skin, and 
English names, they stand apart, insular in 
their spirituality and in the minority status 
that makes them fully conscious of them- 
selyes—and of pakeha. 

Vet in today's New Zealand the two cul- 
tures are truly inseparable. Maoris know 
that Western ways, modified to suit their 
needs, are here to stay, At the same time, 
Maori names of birds, plants, and places are 
used throughout New Zealand, and Maori 
motifs adorn everything from stationery to 
high fashion, Maori culture and its visual 
images represent New Zealand in the inter- 
national forum. 

Unlike many. other tribes, the Neati 
Porou have retained most of their ancestral 
land and the mana—prestige and power— 
that comes with it. 
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iWon perishes, the land endures, not 
fs a commodity as in the pakend worid, 
bul os o heritage conveying mina, or 
spiritual power, to fulure generations: 
Koro Dewees (below, at right), a forme 
university decturer in Wellington, 
returned to manage his family’s land 
People who 


he shor 


aru raise cottle arid sheen. 
come home,” he explana, “well 
of cosh but much ncher in-terms of 
themselves,” 

Sheep worked by pakeha shepherd 
Ross Aine (right) belone to Nusun 
Sitio, an operdiion that comsolicates 


amall hoidings of some 3,000 Maoris te 
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are used to graze sheep and cattle. Some 
owners of rich river flats are trying to devel 
op orchards producing kiwi fruit, grapes, 
citrus fruit, and other labor- 
intensive Afforestation, recently 
introduced by the state and private compa- 
nies, provides lease revenues and employ- 
ment for the Maoris 

Maoris link themselves to many. tribes 
throughout New Zealand. People can trace 
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their origins perhaps 40 generations and re- 
peatedly refer to their forebears in speeches, 
songs, and greetings. The Maori mind looks 
into the past to seek guidance from the silent 


ranks of the ancestors 


© LEARN more about tribal tes, 
we visited the Whanau-a-Apanu, 
neighbors and brothers of the Ngati 
Porou. At Te Kaha, school principal 
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hospitality. 
Tawhai's door never 
close. Visttors arrived in waves. with hich 


Wiremu Tawhai offered us 


[ndeed, 


seemed to 
tides of humanity peaking toward evening. 
Matters of importance mixed [reciy with 
fun. Once, when students came to borrow a 
javelin, Wiremu greeted them Del- 
lowing lines from Shakespeare. During his 
Auckland years he had played the role of 
Othello for the university drama club. 
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Maoris: Al Home in Two Worlds 


The village of Te Kaha embraces the sea 
People gather seafood at low lide, viele 
the intricate pattern of Maori sea laws: Put 
the rock back exactly as it was so that mol 
lusks will attach themselves to it again: 
never eat below the tide line, because food 
pollutes the sea and attracts sharks—the list 
Foes On, 

(Ine evening Wiremu Ssnorkeled in the 
cold autumn sea ‘and brought out enough 
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change students Maorn name to Englisi 
one’s and make a face when they hear that a 
child collects kina with his family. How 
would a pakeha chil 


lamiulv Ways Were Ignored or ridiculed?” 





feel if his name and 


Such statements underline a new Maori 
assertiveness Lhe PEO Le flow 5 PAC aiin 
through their wiiters, artists, educator 
and politicians, through their weekly na 
-_ 


ional TY program, workshops, and meet- 
ings, Maoris also recerve the support ot 
T te 


ey ea he salt h LOF LAL COU 
roots bevond its Bntish aitliation 
Among the Neati Porouw, Neoi Pewhair: 


ANE 1S & respected leader, COMPpPOsSEr, and 


teacher in Maori lanruage and cultur 


througnout the country. People tall silent 


when she speaks: Her presence emanates 
power and wisdom, 

We sat in Negoi's kitchen. Our daughter, 
Tara, ran in, addressed me in Polish, and 
ewitched to English to ask Nyoi fora drink 
of water. 

“Beautiful,” said Ngot. “You talk with 
your daughter in your mother’s tongue. For 
years our children were punished for speak- 
ing Maori in school. We had to learn English 
tosurvive. Now they no longer know Maori. 
The few schools that do teach it treat it as a 
foreign language. But we will change that. 
We are establishing kindergartens all over 
New Zealand in which our little ones will 
speak Maori only; te &okanga reo—the Jan- 
guage nest.” 


frosty nights full of pale stars. We moved 
m from Ruatoria to the nearby Reporua 
marae, where several womenand one young 
man were renovating the old meetinghouse. 
The people let us into their lives simply, 
gracefully. 

To answer our questions properly, every 
evening a formal hui was held in the meet- 
inghouse. While a cold wind whistled out- 
side, we huddled in our sleeping bags and 
asked questions, letting them float until 
someone answered. We listened to tales of 
the sea and the sun, of God and men, and 
talked about our feelings. Marino Te Hei, a 
father of 11 children, rose to his feet: 

“We can see that both the pakeha and 
Maori cultures are beautiful, befitting the 
people of each. If only we could sit down to- 
gether and for the sake of future generations 
get to know each other better. How strong, 
united, and inspired we could then make our 
young ones!" 

On our last day in Reporua we woke al 
dawn, The sea was alive with screeching 
gulls. Murino Te Hei said, “You are leaving. 
What else would you like to know?” 

“Could you tell us about Aaka?" John 
spoke our longtime wish. 

Haka! Once Maoris put on this starthng 


|: JUNE the antipodean winter brought 


display of hostility and pride to intimidate 
their enemies. Now it is performed to wel- 
come visitors, from the Queen of England to 
rugby teams, 

The Maoris of old lived by war. They 
fought forthe honor ofthe descent group, for 
arable lands, fishing grounds, swamps, and 
forests teeming with fat birds. The warriors’ 
motte was “Die like a shark, fighting to the 
fast: don't give up limply like an octopus.” 

Four men stepped in front of the meeting- 
house, four generations: octogenarian Ka- 
whia Milner, stocky Marino, Waldo Houia, 
and young Ron Te Hei, They froze for a 
moment with feet apart, knees bent, fists 
clenched, then charged the cold air with a 
throaty, bloodcurdling chant that was 
music and war cry, agony and triumph: 

“Ka mate, ka mate!—It is. death, it is 
death! 

“Ka ora, ka ora!—Itis life, it is life!” 

It was a show of power, with punching 
arms, flashing teeth, rolling eyeballs, and 
thrusting tongues, until the final leap 
brought them, thundering, back to earth. 

“This haka,"” Marino panted, “the Maori 
Battalion did on the island of Crete before 
our first bayonet charge against the Ger- 
mans, and...." His voice dropped to 2 
whisper, “I've seen those soldiers, madame, 
with my own eyes. They were no cowards, 
yet they turned and ran. Imagine a thousand 
voices rumbling ‘Ka ora, ka ora!’” A cold 
shiver went down my spine. 

We made our farewell to the coast, There 
were warm hugs, even small tears of sad- 
ness. We said, “EF nolo raa—stay well”; they 
replied, “Haere raa—go well"; and we left. 

On our way south we stopped to touch the 
place John loved so much. The sea in An- 
aura Bay sparkled with cold light. We 
walked along the beach, into the wind. 

T looked up. Ahead on the beach, where 
John used to play as a child, our daughter 
wis running, pounding wet sand with her 
bare feet, dazzled by the light and the wind, 
May she remember her Maori days to help 
her grow strong and wise. 


Idyllic stretch of childhood gives rural Maori youngsters freedom to ream 

with thetr friends and pets. After school these boys from Te Kaha gather to watch 
the sunset. From infancy they are brought inte the rituals and traditions by 
relotives.and tribal leaders—an ongoing initiation to the worid of the Maoris. 
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‘Treasure 
ol the Tradition 


By DOUGLAS NEWTON 


Photographs by BRIAN BRAKE 


OETRY, ORATORY, music, and 
dance—all are part of the cultural 


their Waikato enemies, builta huge palisade 








testimony to their mastery of 
the arts issculpture. Fashioned 
from wood, bone, and stone, 
some pieces have survived 
nearly a thousand years, from 
the first centuries alter Maoris 
arrived in New Zealand 

Carving, the Ngati Porou 
tribe believes, was the | 
invention of the gods, 
unknown among men 
until the sea goa, 
Tangaroa, kidnapped 
the son. of the mythical 
hero Rua. While rescuing 
the boy, Rua found the 
god's richly acormed 
house and, before burn- 
ing it, stole carvings to 
copy for his own home. 
Henceforth, Maoris 
considered eculpturing 
A semisacred task 
through which the gods 
expressed their will 
Thus the objects were 
redolent of mara, the 
indwelling force that 
Increases from generation 
to generation through prayers chanted over 
the pieces and through their association with 
powerful owners 

Ancestors—a source of tribal strength 
were often portrayed by the carver’s blade. 
The Ngati Whakaue, threatened in 1536 by 
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legacy of the Maoris, but the greatest 
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on Pukeroa, the “long hill” overlooking 
Lake Rotorua. Each of three gateways was 
carved from a single slab of timber 
and crowned with a larger-than- 
life image of an ancestor. One 
gute honored Tutanekai, a 
famed 17 th-century chief. Of 
illegitimate birth, as his 
irregular facial tattoos 
show (right), he radiates 
the mana that protected 
his people and 
intimidated their foes 
Maori sculptures- 

known 45 Maced, or 
treasures—form the 
tangible links between 
the living, the revered 
ancestors, and the gods 
They keep an electric 
current of vitality fowing 
through the ages. Like 
electricity, the taonga 
can Uluminate people's 
lives but can also 

be dangerous unless 
handled with reverential 
care. Even when their 
meaning has been lost, 
they still have the 

power to inspire awe 
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The objects chown are among 130 masterworks In Te 
Maon, an exhibition organized by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. At-the Metropolitan Miurseum of Art 

Siew York City, throwgh January 6, 1985, the show 
moves to the St Louis Art Museum, Februgry 22- 
May 26, and the MH. de Young Memorial Museum 

San Franciwco, July 6-December 1 





MAORI GODS, the children of 


this god stick (below), carved 
otis Duet anes totaal 
18th century, the god Tangaroa 
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priest could cut a chief's hatr 
waited in silence, forbidden 
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UNIVERSAL TOOL of the Pacific 
Islands, the adz became, when 
decorated, a symbol of authority. 
Its wooden handle portrayed a 
held the mana of the tribe. Priests 
chips from a tree to be felled for 
ad war canoe or meetinghouse. 

A chief gestured with the object 
when giving orations, and when 
he died, the adz lay on his body 
during mourning. The handle _ 
accompanied him to the J 
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LATA was wiiled by the Turin of tn 
goddess Hinenuitepo, great vhose three-fingered hands splay 
lody.of the night, who sent thi icrose his bells 

Promo rial spirit journeying nor! A chest of the weaht Tohinga 
across the ocean to o pleasani below left) shows a virile chief, 
underwortd. The physiol remains of grimacing in threat. Standing in 
Lmportant I Abe received & pect) secret coves, Suc bone chests ternificd 
treainient from some North. islorid ny sacnlegious pitruder 

tribes ut the DOs, The boul y WViLS Chrten Jvideris ere OC Tenwrids 
eposed or buried tontil the flesh Lit this 15th-centurv post ending 
discppedred, (he bones were painted id curled finial with flannel tke 

red and piaced inva log chest decorated splines (etow); it representa Lienuweu 
with a.jfigure, such as Hukere war god of the Waikato tribes a 
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qe (LrO ESS you have trouble storing your 
ld NATIONAL (4 EOGRAPFHICS too,” 
wipped President Ronald Reagan as he 
ledicated our newest building (above, 
center) on June 19. He also wondered 
une | t Watching the stare: 2 he noted aite 
presence in the audience of so many 
members of (congress, the judiciary, the 
arinunistration, and local government 
lt was a Washington event in keeping 
with the long tradition of the Society, 
POUT In thls city Almost a Century Ag 
and committed from that.day to this to thi 


‘owth and progress of our nation's capital 





Mind Omtnenl prompted Loe checision 
by the Board of Trustees to create a buildine 
thal would enhance the architectural fabni 


4 4 


of the city, As croitic Renjamin forge of the 


By GILBERT M. GROSVENOR 


i | 1 
Washington Past, our midtown neighbor, 


nutit: “Hy law, they could fave tilled tims 


site with fa. Th rit i Washington box, but 


thev cickn't [Instead of saving, “Look at 
me! the new building says, effortlessly 


‘En yo% the Spaces 1 Ve | reaieri 


We are proud of Mr, Forgey's assessment 


that “the new building and its spaces ar 
superb pieces of work br all concerned.” 
Evervthing rested upon skidmore, Owing 
& Merrill architect Dayid Childs's brilliant 
solution to a difficult problem—how to 
convert the parking lot between our olde! 
buildings on Ilith Street 6. W, and the 
landmark Edward Durell Stone building 
L7th Street wbeve, right) into o distinc 
functional space that would add to the city 
ane Hor ard the PoOALS oO! the Societs 

The result has been called “a Maya 
temple,” with tts sloping bulcomies planted 
with yews and a small park of Bradford 


Dear trees at crowned level. But it is a: 
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that the study and 
make great strick 
We have a major: 
Phe Litst Ofelia 
WHE A meeting of tf 


In the deca 
omnmiutment 


he board of 
Wildlife Fund Inter 
by Prince Philip 


pete mile | hn 


Netherlands. We have offered facilities and 
staff support-tor the 1992 International 
Geographical Longress, which would be 
the first held in the United States in 40 years 


- | TH Lisi tas . aoe mher- a. is made 
Ths ieinée endl fuiiawattonr canine he loyalty of cur membership has made 


the lobiry dome (below), dis) = it possible for us constantly to utilize the 
aL" I PF ‘Les Le 8 a oe | l Log =, . 


latest and best in publishing and 

broadcasting technology. Gur Washington 

headquarters continues to serve us well as 

production center for NATIONA! 

GEOGRAPHIC, WORLD, and TRAVELER. 
rot | 


= : by ; ; a bie es = re 
ished maps and globes, books, television and radi 
TLIO FL TS if Di iri ra" | ! 


err. Pia programming, and teaching materials 
(right), via 6th Street window cesienecdt for the classroom 





The newest building, 16040 M Street 
wo. Will enable us to expenment with 


and develop educational programming 


utilizing the laser disk, direct broadcasting, 


cable networks, and technolocres not 

yet developed. We will be able to 

rea direct iY Into members Ones. Ane 

classrooms of the world with printed and 
broadcast material thats distngurched, 
a5 in the past. by high mterest va 

aod educational content 


It is an exciting prospect, and especially 


so in light of the many challenges, essentially 


geographic in nature, that confront us 


how to ob In Clear Skies and Clear streams 


protect Witermess and forests where 
Fenetic pools of life are safe, while still 


makin P OTOETESS In Lhe NCTeSase OL NWVINe 
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standards for a rapidly, in places alarmingly, 
crowing world population 

Starting with the small but elegant 
Hubbard Memorial Hall (lower [eft 
comer of our Washington complex, the 
Society has grown continuously over the 
Vears as it responded to the changing 
world, Now our heal jUATUErS 13 | Hm plete 
OUF Sas are trimmed, ancl our Course 15 set 


with confidence, 
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created a building complex 


SPHNNINE ot VERS 
Mubbard Memorial Hall 
Lie Scher y Ss TIPS 
emmanent home (1), rose on 
the corner of 16th and M 
Streets VW. Within ter 
short vedars the staff har 
vertowed into rented 
[Arie rs, ind a connecting 
building (2) along loth Street 
was completed in 1913 
with additions in 1932? and 
le Present 
headquarters builcling (3) at 
th and M Streets WW 
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L¥Vndon 8. fonnsen in 
1664. Designed by noted 
rchitect Edward Durell 
Stone, the ten-story white 
marble structure is now 
known ls the Melville Bell 
Uresvenor Huicding. ts 
first-floor Explorers Hall 
with permanent 
changing exhibits, is a 
favorite of Washington 


visitors. The new M Street 


1 
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Building (4) completes this 
oraplex in the heart of the 
AAO Ss CATAL, Cre 
blocks from the White 
House, Washinton 
VWonument, and Jeffersos 
Memonal, upper mht 
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w_ulpture by the gifted New York artist 


Elyn “immerman in the plaza of the 
new building above), At its decication on 
President Reagan speaks from 


lune 19 Pri 
helow) 
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the podium of our new aucitorun 


which we plan to fill in vears to come with 
2 CONUNUOUS PFORTAM OF lECTUreSs, films, 
and seminars, many by the hundreds ol 
entists aided financially by the National 
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will add to the intellectual fabric of thi 
nation’s capita 
Lhe President honored us with fs 
and with his words about our 


ty: “In a world that sometimes seems 
ton have grown satecl with all it Knows, vou 
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still discover 
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the Society's members 
We confidently expect that our new! 

EXDINCEed Headquarters complex will give us 

an Increasing capability to share with 
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The new lypestar 5 
personal electronic 
typewniter trom Canon._ 


It's small. It’s light. It's brillant. 
You can hold rt in the palm of your hand, 

Or carry it in a briefcase or rest it on your lap. 
The new Typestar™ 5 electronic from Canon. 
But don't let its smaliness fool you. It has a full 

professional keyboard and all the features you'd 











need to because Typestar 5 sounds as quiet as a 
So why not reach up now and hold your very 





Blectronics you can fouch 
© (34 Com UGA. ine Canon S48. bic. One Canon Plaza, Lake Soccese, Al [etaS 





What would long distance service be 
if it only served selected cities 

at selected hours... 

if there were no operator service... 

no person-to-person or collect calling... 

no immediate credit for wrong numbers... 


We know one thing. 

It wouldn't be AT&T. 

Calling anywhere. Anytime. 

Long distance operators. 

And over a century of commitment. 
Thats AT&T. 

The more you hear the better we sound. 
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Reach out and 








he better we sound. 
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SW PRESIDENTS, two structures, 

and twenty years. These were the mark- 
ers of memory as our new building was deci- 
cated by President Ronald Reagan on June 
19 (page 554), The President noted that 
twenty years earlier President Lyndon & 
Johnson had dedicated our then new head- 
quarters. Much has changed in that time 
Presidents mow 
security; schedules are tighter; 
rattle the world 

There is also continuity. Both Presidents 
made complimentary remarks about the So- 
ciety andits works, Both sounded the theme 
that knowledge is universal 

President Johnson in 1964: “Common 
sense dictates that all nations lend their 
learning to all other nations. Ane this is a 
loan in which the science of all nations 15 the 
beneficiary and the good of all mankind 1s 
advanced.” 

President Reagan in 1984: “Throughout 
rts history, the National (reograpni het CET 
has brought home the profound truth that 
our differences, a human 
family living toget a tiny blue and 
ETreen planet. 

There was another, and more personal, 
bond of continuitv. Before delivering his 
prepared remarks, President Reagan recog- 
nized a member of the auchence who had 
accompanied President Johnson to the dedi 
cation twenty years before 

“Lady Bird, You were a great First 
Lacy of this nation, and your beautification 
program is a lasting improvement on the 
American landscape. You can't be thanked 
enough for vour great and good work.’ 

That gracious acknowledgement of Mrs 
Johnson, a Society trustee and founder o1 
the National Wildflower Research Center. 
reinforced my feeling that our new building 
is more than concrete, granite, ancl glass 
moreeven than the work that goes on inside 
In its exterior calleries and its facing plaza it 


i. aiso an oasis of shrubs, tlowers, and trers 
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..another, and more personal, 
bond of continuity 


When our new building was first under 
construction, there was an unavoidable mo- 
ment we knew was cominge—and dreaded 
A stand of tall mapnolias im our parking Jot 
had to be removed. Each springtime house 
hinches had used those trees for nesting and 
singing. The marnolias are gone, but im 
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their place are flowering pear trees set with- 
in the frame of other greenery 

Lam honored forthe Society that we have 
had the company of Presidents to help cele- 
brate significant milestones in our history. 
And I am eager again for the company of 


singing finches. 
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After you select the color and style 
of a caret how can you be sure 
the carpet will really last? Just look 
for carpet that carnes the Monsanto 
Wear-Dated® iabel 


Wear-Dated carpet |s the most 
thoroughly tested carpet you can 
buy. Every grade of Wear-Dated 
Carpet must pass a Series of ne- 
orous tests before it can eam our 
famous label This tough testing is 

four assurance the carpet you 
bis will give you many years of 
luMUrIOUS Service 


As a Wear-Dated carpet customer. 

you can call a toll-free number, 24 

hours a day. and get personal 

carpet cleaning and service advice 
asolutely free 


Weartaiod® caret fj wamatted by Morsanio lor 
Ave full wears mormal wear irom date ol Origra! 
miilation caret instlledon staies or put to 

none reshieniial wer ecided. For nemeit oF nepiace- 
mental mhbhtics: Of egQuivarent Cate. forward pour 
es slip io Monsanto 


. ff Name (Please Print 
= i/ 
=. // Address 
City 


ant Testing is the Reason Why. 








ir 
Mail to: Monsanto Textiles Company, ae oer 


PO. Box 646, St. Lou, MO 63188 


The Symbol That Takes the Guesswork 
Out of Buying Carpet. 













Soil and Stain 
Resistance. 
Soecial fiers protect against 
stains and soil Vacuuming Is 
more effective 


Pile Resilience. 
All Wear-(ated carpet is made 
of /O0% Ultran® aylon and is 
specially designed to resist 
cTushing and matting. 


Static Control. 
WearDated carpet (thersare 
mace With min conduchve 
elements which virtually 
eliminate static electhicity 


Resistance to Fading. 
Your carpet stays Beautiful 
once because Weer Dated 
Carpet has been rigidly 
tested for cojorasiness 


Durability, 
Carpet with the Wear-Dated 
abel has been tested-and ap- 
proved for masimurmn resistance 
ho snageing and puiling 
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With the ERA Buyer Protection Plan* 
its our problem, not yours. 


You've just bought ahouse. covered by the ERA Buyer Protec- or any of our other services, call 
And the last thing you want ts for tion Plan, you fe Covered against our toll-free number. Today 
Siren hing bo Rc Ws ong with the repair bills on TI rape working ip [= PM}: ERA'SOLD 









Olumbing. Or the heating and cen- components in your home. So ia 
tral cooling systems. Oy the wiring. furnace breaks, we'll pay to have 


With most real estate companies, repaired, The came applies to 
vou can take your chances, And the central air conditioning, 
hope everything will be all right And the wiring 

Or you could come to ERA hor mone information 


Real Estate, When you buy ahouse about the Buyer Protection Plan, . 
‘ COMMERCIAL CRETAT 
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National Geographic Society 
Washington, D. C. 20036 








Underground Railroad 
Thank you for the fascinating “Underground 
Railroad” (July 1934), I am sorry to note that 
Massachueetts was not given credit for being first 
tofree its slaves under the Bill of Rightsin August 
1781 in Great Barrington. There a brave woman 
named Mum Bet and afellowslave, Brom, were 
freed and paid 50 shillings of lawful money dam- 
ages for their services from the time they were 21 
and the cost of the suit. 
Jean Stewart Bower 
Salisbury, Connecticut 


You mentioned New Beclford, Massachusetts, in 
your article. As-a young girl F remember my 
father taking me down to the cellar of his old 
barbershop and pulling away boards to reveal a 
man-made tunnel about three feet wide and four 
feet high. He told me it ran down to the old sec- 
tion of the waterfront. Darl next took me across 
the street to his friend's shop, and we went down 
inte the cellar there wane found the tunnel again. 
Fernande M. ‘Tardif 

Cataumet, Massachusetts 


Charles L. Blockson has written a marvelous ar- 
ticle on the Underground Railroad. NovaScotia, 
asmall province of Canada with barely 4 percent 
ofits population, has approximately 12 percent 
ofits black population, Thit is a result of one of 
the terminals of the Underground Railway being 
in the County of Guysborough. 
5.6, McCulloch 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia 


Scotland 
Tn your welcome article “Scotland, Gchosts, and 
Gslary” (July 1984), vou picture the celebrated 
haggis. Indeed “the trembling earth” would “re- 
sound to the tread)” of anyone eating haggis. com- 
posed of sheep offal. Webster's New 20th Century 
Dictionary defines “offal” as “waste products; 
uselessteftavers; especially, the entraals, etc., of 
a butchered animal.” Hageis is composed traci- 
tionally of the heart, lungs, and liver of asheep— 
useful items indeed. Since most people familiar 
with the word “offal” use it to mean just what 
Webster's says, your choosing it may well cause 
readers’ stomachs to quiver as violently asthe po- 
et's resounding aphere. 

Susan T. Woodside 

Enieville, New York 


The maker of the hagets pictured requested thal 
we wie “offal” instead of “immards.” Webster's 
Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary defines offal as 
“the viscera and trimmings of a butchered ani- 
wal, ...” Vireera are the internal organs, espe- 
clully the heart, iver, or infestine. 


(Guid God and michty me, tac think ye would hae 
the nerve tae ca’ the tartan a plaid as you did an 
page 44. Alexander Graham Bell, late of Edin- 
burgh, must be turning over in his grave tac 
think that any of his descendants might dae sic a 
thing. The tartan 6 a particular pattern for cach 
clan and its septs, and a plaid is-any pattern of 
crossed lines: Och weel, I will forgie ye this time. 
James B. Pattison 
Newington, Connecticut 
Robbie Burns forgive us, bul we felt “pilgrims of 
the Maid” had a certain lilt, so we went with the 
second definition of plaid—"a holed woolen 


fabric witha tartan pattern; tartan." 


Burma 
“Time and Again” (July 1984) is an interesting 
story about Burma, which I recently visited 
again. On page 109, shouldn't it be “Buddhist 
motmsteries and shrines almost beyond number- 
ing make Mandalay a holy city,” instead of Ran- 
goon as printer? Jae. 
W.. Miles Slater 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 


Wewere onthe road tothe wrong city, and should 
have said Mandalay, 


lawnited your Burmaarticle with great anticipa- 
lion, since my visit to Pagan closely followed the 
visit of your team. One evening, as the setting 
zun turned the porade of temples into the best 
photographic opportunity I may ever have, the 
euide proudly led me from site to site, explaining 
that since Mr. Stanfield had photographed these 
vistas, then surely all other travelers ought to do 
the same. The guide exemplified Burma—gener- 
ous, inquisitive, und gracious, 
Mary kK. Allyn 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Mount Everest 
Bravo to the author: of the Everest articles ( Tuly 
1984) They have ascended to the apex of literary 
and photographic adventure. lam, though, rap- 
peed (sic) that they subscribe to the popular no- 
tion that Mont Blanc is Europe's highest peak. 
Mont Blane ranks fifth, while Mount Elbrus 
tokees the hivhest honors at 18.481 feet. 
Joshua Dee 
(ireat Barrington, Massachusetts 


Actually 11 peoks in the Caucasus are higher. 
Mont Blanc ts ihe highest in Western Aurape 


National Geographic, October 1984 
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An word Wwinniie 
American artist creates 


his first porcelain scuipture 


4 by Scott Woolever 


! I 
A new and orimnal work of art 
POrera ying the mist powerful 


of all seabirds 


ar et cll ite iff eal a i ee al i, oo Soe | | Hattiert a 


lites thun Soore Woolever He hos won 

both the Award of Excellence presented by the 
nt an EO" hk hk 

oreeticiows Philudelohia. Academy of Natura 


= hences, atid the Medal of Excellence from the 
sactety of Animal Artite—the highest hone 
thut the word's leading organication of wildlife 
atts can best 

(iriticas, te, comaider Wiolever to he an artist 
HT CACCRTNAl Pinet- combine an Libertini 
Cy 7 MW LETH itt ] keen Lire fae mene cer eg by 
subject he portray 

cw, Chas pitted strat has rurned to a medium 
th i i | ECTLIT hi ive Deu cl Pe WF CTUCLIFE The 
ct silt iF Thi er a a thu ki Ain hima (reall Pie 
Woolever'’s firw ever PoOrtehin Scuipture 

For thos who love the a | the Ach Cab iced 
gull is the epitome of grace —a fluid. agile crea 
ture with powertul arcing wings that often span 
tix feet hom tip te ty 

in this tmpresive new sculpture, Wooleve: 
His < iptuired thie STRCe Of Tis Mapninicent sen- 
bird. using the medium of fine bisque to creuite 
toning ¢Hects of form, texture and-color 


1 i : uu 

Winhever portrmys the “peat black” perched 
on a wood piling, wings poiscd—<~ split second 
betore taking tight. [he work i och with no 


tics cen coloratoms. [he date-black mantl 
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Great Gray Owl 
We loved “The Great Gray Owl” ( July 1984). We 
had the good fortune to sre a great gray in a field 
in Hadley, Massachusetts. lis temporary resi- 
dence for several weeks along the Connecticut 
River drew bird-watchers day after day. Tt was 
perfectly willing to sit among the old cornstalks 
and be stared at and photographed by a constant 
gaggle of humans, What wasequally remarkable 
was the power it seemed to have over all of us. 
Pve never seen a more respectful or quiet crowd. 
Corinne Demas Bliss 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


India’s Railroads 
Quickly! Hand Mr. Therowx-another ticket and 
nish him down to trainside. Your coverage of In- 
dian Railways (June 1984)is one ofthe best pieces 
you have presented in years. How pleasant to 
know that NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC has discoy- 
ered that the railroad is indeed an agent of human 
destiny and social experience. 

Glendale, Arizona 


Four vears ago I traveled some of the same track 
from New Delhi through Varanasi onward to 
Birganj, Nepal. Paul Theroux’s recollections, 
though, bear littl resemblance to mine. Where 
was the part about waiting and shoving with 
masset of people for a rail ticket, or the ceaseless 
tug on the sleeve followed by the plea “bak- 
sheesh” from the beggars, or having to sleep in 
shifts in the train to protect your belongings? No, 
my rail travel in India was not so resily clad, The 
photographs chosen sufter the same rosy shade as 
the prose. India by rail is a powerful experience 
worth every rupee, but in my estimation is not as 
benien as Theroux depicts 
John Monahan 
Arcata, California 


Your articles concerning India brought back 
Themories of my 11 months there in 1944-45 with 
the Roval Canadian Air Force. I traveled the 
narrow-gatige train from New Jalpaiguri to Dar- 
jeeling. The really interesting part was the de- 
éecent. A simple mechanical linkage connected 
the brake shoes to a long transverse lever at the 
end of each car. A barefoot brakeman stood with 
one foot ona pac on the car, the other on a pad on 
the end of the lever, shifting his weight to provide 
the amownt of braking be deemed necessary from 
moment to moment. Each car was individually 
braked in this manner, One trusted the incivid- 
wil and collective judgment of the brakemen. 
Frederick J. Chambers 
San Diego, California 


Ants: 

When I saw the story about ants (June 1984), I 
said, “What mext!" I couldn't believe anvone 
could be interested in the lowly ant. Well, let me 
tell you, [stayed up til 2 acm. reading the story. I 
wasenthralled! | knew next to nothing aboutants 
exceptthat thev like picnics, but since then I have 


been making ita point to investigate the species | 


have in my yard, 
Alice McKinney 
Fort Worth, Texas 


1 have two queries regarding ants. I cannot un- 
derstand how male ants can come from unfertil- 
ized eggs. An unfertilized ege contains only halt 
the complement of genes, and to me this is incom- 
patible with becoming an adult unless a male ant 
needs only half the genes of a female ant. Ase 
queen can live for many years, how can she main- 
tain the vinbility of so many sperm for so many 
Years, especially ifa colony can be as bigas halfa 


million ants? | 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Male ants are indeed haploid, needing only one 
set of chromosomes. This phenomenon alio oc- 
cuts in otter insect societies, sich as honeybees. 
The ant queen has a special internal storage sac 
thal preserves viable sperm Urroughent her life. 


Olympic Peninsula 
The account of the Olympic Peninsula (May 
1984) was superb. When | saw the picture of the 
U.5.8. Ota I couldn't believe they had named a 
submarine after astate. | am sure there are many 
mote Navy veterans who wonder what hap- 
pened to the tradition of naming submarines af- 
ter fish, battleships after States, cruisers after 
cities, etc. I thought the old system was a good 
ane. I would hate to see a new battleship named 
Flounder or Sand Dab 
Paul RK. Nelson 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Tradition, vei; hard-and-fast rule, no- The Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who accepts suggestions for 
shitty’ names, mokes the final decision. Kecemtly 
Trident subs, our largest, have been named after 
thates, with the exception of that named for the 
late Senator Henry (Scoop) Jackson. 


Letters should be addressed io Members Forum, 
National Geovraphic Magasine, Box 37448, 
Washington, D.C. 20013, and should include 
sender's dddrest and telephone number, Vol all 
letters can be weed. Those that are will often be 
edited and excerpted, 


National Geographic, October [984 
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(sigh!) We're not complaining, but it does get monote- 
nous having to tell people it's really a Magnavox every 
lime they see a Magnavox. Like with our innovative 
Video Camera and Stereo VCR Deck. 

The Video Camera, a mere 2.4 lbs. , fits into your 
hand. All you do to shoot is push a button. The camera ts 
so sensitive you can shoot from the light of a birtheas 
candle. The automatic focus guarantees crisp, clear pic- 
lures every time. 

The portabie Stereo VCH recorder, jusl 7 lbs. with bat- 
tery, slips out of the docking tuner, cornmects to the cam- 
era and you're ready lo shoot anywhere with stereo sound. 

For TV use with total remote control, the recorder slips 
back into the decking tuner. Incidentally, the Magnavox 
Sterco VCR allows the unattended recording of as many 
as OG events dunng a 14-day period. 

Having read! this much, you might think vou're reason- 
ably equipped to recognize your next Magnavox. Sure. 





Americas best kept SseCret. 


THE PFIZER HEALTHCARE SERIES 


hest 





pains 


that don’t rest... 


even 





when you do. 


Picture the following situations: ; 
You arc satire at home, relaxed, when suddenby there's « pamfual 
dghmess in your chest. Minutes later the pain is gone, You med 
that the same pan comes and goes from day co day Somenmecs 
the par oceire under the wane crecumstances, sOMenmes net 
Like con vour walk te werk it the morcng, but not when yoru 
walk home in the evening. Some dave vou feel park ot other 
days you don't. It's a worn. cranp-liie discomfort in the 
Cheese. 

The pain just described coud fe minced ayer. [c's character 
ed most comment br the unpredictable mature of the occur: 
renee of pain, Medscal neecarchers have developed 2 checkfist of 
clinical checs cc help chagroee ocd anya. 

For inatance, you eapenenced chest pairs 
© at Fert, or coon during sleep 
oer meoviaag levels of exertion (our adaitty fo perferen cine saree pir 

cel fan changes from day te day) 

* at epecehie tomer tack stay seranaily i the mortar 

* hen cxperueT fo aold 

* wer cree ren 

all Your syproms point no mused angina A checklar of clucs 
lier chia could be meat important clcmcrit it maken the 
diagnose Because with moved angina, 1 mien vod heel the pean 
that is moe important, And even et vege have already heen diag- 
noid as having acim, rou. shesulded pepcert any of the aber clues 
rm pour decor beosuse meatment can be very different. 


What causes the pain of angina! 

The pain occurs. Loreal rhe ass muscle dics rot eet creel 
ecven-rich blood. lin seme forms of angina the happom when 
the Ihearr mua: cannot get all che oxygen ot demaneds because of 
fatry epberrictiors chat ics formed in the coronary atterics, 
blocking the flow of bled. But mixed angina ta different. 
Becaike along with Gary obsnruchons, in a person wth mioed 
angi a temporary squrcczing ar narrowing of the coronary 
artcry will occur This narrowing of the vessel wall decreases the 
flim of blend the heart muscic causing par. The 
medical term for rt is pocorn. Vasoconstriction trhocks the 
Aloe of oxygen-rich bhood to the heart muscke. The porsence of 
viaccontnction explains why mined angina can Occur for ne 
Ipoarcnt reawon-—at ros, or even uring wcep 

What kind of pain 1 it cractly? 

Most people eepercntor anygical pai as a hevines., presmure,. cr 
fullness in the chest, wotnetines coonding anno the bef shoulder 
and arm, even the jaw, Sometimes i's just a feching of *indzyers 

fon” cieconfert, or chortocs of bncath and/or fangrue 





(Can mixed angina be treated? 
Yeu. There are specie types of treatment for this kind of angina. 
if you were diagnmed as having mixed angina, vour physician 
may sugecss chat you iner weght, avoid sorcasthul simaamons and 
mop imoting A program of rest and relaxation. ¢ with 
correct dice and coerce may be helpful. And there are meclicenes 
thar bork ettecoeety improve the binod supply oo the beart eous- 
che and reduce the heart's demand for onyeen. But belore your 
doctor can conecty diagnose mixed ai, and began treatimctit, 
he oe shee eds impertant informatie from wou 

You'd o¢ed to carctully descnbe preeiwcly when, where an! 
how you felt the pain, and what you were doing when it 
eccurted. Denis thar may seem unemportant to you could be 
very Important fo-vour doctor. Keep a complete list of the occur 
reno of pain, because it will help you answer quesians wien 
yeu wien your doctor's offer. Remember—the varubelry of mime 
snd crcumatance of occurence of pour pain provides the kecy 

Bon't forget, only you can eerie yon doctor woth the mec- 
ceury information, Bur you alo have an mportant support eys- 
rem to help you manage mimed angina. We call i. 


Partners in Healthearc. 


On you can spor the syniptomts anc report elec to vour phy- 
Bician. And it's woo who must decade fo accept the guidance andl 
commscling of your physician, plartiacot and odher healthcare 
professaceals, When mincichncs arc prescmbed, chy vou can take 
them as divectect 


Your doctor interprets the symptoms, orders your tests, and 
Four physician al prescribes the best program of therapy for 
vou, inchicing the now effecrve medicanon—consadering cach 
drug's characteristics —ared tens your Progress 


All those who discover, develop and distribute medicines 


complete the partnership, 
Piscr's onpoange mescarch trong you cascnmal medicines for a 


aide ranger if discases, Thrtragh eur develc of these onc 
many other medications, ahorng with providing Important herabrh- 
care information, wee anc fulfilling, qt reapaarsibe ary a onc oe 
wour parimners m healthcare. 


Fer eepeeat of the Meaithoare Seri, please wette. Pheer Sherene- 


ootiale, Por Office Bor JASZMA, Grand Contre! Suet, 
New York, NT (ofad 


f PHARMACEUTICALS «A PARTNER [IN HEALTHCARE 
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hearing “* 
and Mira 





Miracie-Ear” products can help many people 
overcome problems like hearing only parts of 


a hearing aid, Bul many can, Find out if Inner 
Ear is right for you, 


words. . straining to hear. . .asking others to 
repeat... .or becoming confused when spoken to. If you hear but don't always 


Inner Ear canal aid is the most recent addi- 
lion fo the Miracle-Ear line. Notice how smiaill it 
is compared to other instruments you may have 
seen. But, just because it is so small, almost 
unnoticeable, Inner Ear will not fit everyone. 
And, of course, not everyone can be helped by 
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understand the words, 
Miracle-Ear may be your answer. 


Let us put you in touch with Miracle-Ear 
professionais who will help you identify your 


specific hearing needs 


a © 3 
i. | Miraclte-Ear 













This-i8 ali 
wou Wer! 





Inner Ear” -\ 


canal hearing aid. |_ 


*Fits comfortably in 
the ear 


*No coros, tubes, or 
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from General Chuck Yeager. from Captain Wally Schirra. — = : 
“Sometimes, people like myself, who are ‘AS an astronaut and businessman, good tr : > = 
becoming older have hearing problams. hearing has always been important in my Wve 3 ie Ow 
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Centers.” have the right sturfl” Os | 
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Wires 


‘Available in Inner Ear canal aid (shown), Modular, 


and Contour Miracle-Ear Models 
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If you've ever found 
yourself saying “‘l can 
hear, | just can’t under- 
stand some words’, 
then send for more 
information about 
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} FINALLY AGIANTSCREENTVASBIG | 
@ BRIGHT AS Al LL OUTDOORS... INDOORS 


DLL SPECTRUM PROJECTION TELEVISION, OND 
= pichure , ing it fie first ¢ 
a Decuititul | fee fo process 10 
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Wy See s=| (rec cee Fb SOUNC Al the line Suro 
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TECHNOLOGY THAT EXCITES THE SENSES. 











“One heck of 
a big leap...” 
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Ltr ducing Kodak video tape. 


| High above the word, a hulking igure —? 
jumped Infospace, untethered, entirely alone. —e | 
And science hetion became fact. Why trust a 
moment like this to anything af her thin Kodak tape? 
Kodak vdeo tape: the newest way 
from Kodak to capture—and keep—the 
sights and sounds of every moment; 
the cofors are beautifully accurate, 
/ unmistakably Kodak. But the moments 


pal 
are all yours, / 


At photo decd viokeo stirs now PV inage slated, Cap right hiw may restrict certain 
rec cogyrightiod material, “obistmnan Keelik @ cape, (M4 


seune nen 


When the moment means more. 
‘Tape it. And keep it. On Kodak video tape. 


On Assignment 


| TASTE OF POLLEN hecame almost a 
tteacdy diet for staff writer Cathy New- 
mun ae she investigated that necessity of na- 
ture that is also the bane of hay-fever sufferers 
Here sheis offered a sample by the late Navajo 
medicine man Fred Stevens, |r. (righti. Sa 
cred tothe Savajos, polken is olfercd asa biess- 
ing to the newborn, to the newly married, ane 
even to cach new day. “The promise of provi- 
dential goodwill was welcomed; the pollen 
tasted slithtly weet,” she recalls: During her 
coverage, Newman ate pollen—touted as 
health food—in tablet and bar form, enjoveda 
pollen facial, brushed her teeth with pollen- 
hased toothpaste, and anitfed a jar full of rag- 
There were no ill effects, she 


Yet” 





weer ji | le 7 
reports. “Fortunately, ['m not allergi 


| ees THE TRAIL of Hernan 
B Cortés to Mexico City, anthropologist 


Jeffrey Wilkerson (below, second from left), 
Victoria Velasco, Genaro Dominguez, ane 
photographer Guillermo Aldana E., mht, 
faced their greatest danger on horseback in 
“T thought it was justaa matter of 


city traffic 
time before one of us would be injured or 





ry F ' a v © . 
eb | 4a baw ee a ihe ij | 


killed.” said Wilkerson. But all escaped un- 
harmed to pose for a triumphant picture in the 
L£0chiO, Lhe central plaza. Aldana, a native of 
stnaloa, Mexico, thanked his early experbence 
in California training horses for Hollywood 
movies. Wilkerson tracing 
route in 1963, searching through thousands of 
dusty documents in Seville, Spain. He was 
startled! to lind one signed by Cortes himect! 
“After more than four centuries, there he was 
talking to me.” 


hegan Cortés’s 























Now. 
For the future. 


Technol iy | faster 
than science fi _ it's more 
cbse igang 
make it work —we have to learn, 
We have to grow. 

kizofest oe ie Saisie os. 





alae hist Seoayts 

who can handle Those who have: 
taken advanced courses in math 
and science. 

We've got a choice. America’s 
resell can watch technological 
developments being made. Or they 
> make them, Encourage. 
van children to AIM HIGH. To tackle 







equi #) eet 
America and the Air Pome» of 
tomorrow are ae on them 


A grea way Of fife. 











oe Walle Prasants the “Slers Nevada Heart attack 
A Christmas Gift That WIll Last a Lifetime | Ta 
Mosniad Meeierpinnut: Umit lan or siroke 
eee Sees | could knock 
you downon 


your way up. 
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Think Think | Re eer Coe. 











Think Think | Association is fighting to re- 
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Put your money 
where your Heart is. 
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_ Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 
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